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ATCHFUL waiters for signs 

that President Harding is a 
“reactionary” may at last feel re- 
warded for their pains. In his ad- 
dress at Plymouth he said: 
We must combat the menace in the growing 
assumption that the State must support the 
people, for just government is merely the 
guaranty to the people of the right and 
opportunity of that people to support them- 
selves. The one outstanding danger of to- 
day is the tendency to turn to Washington 
for the things which are the tasks or the 


duties of the forty-eight Commonwealths 
which constitute the nation. 


The second sentence is bad enough, 
for it indicates that the President 
looks upon the old ideas of State 
autonomy and local self-government 
as still having the possibility of life 
in them. But what shall we say of 
the first sentence? It harks back all 
the way to stout old bull-necked 
Grover Cleveland, who vetoed the 
Texas Seed bill on the mere ground 
that it is the business of the people 
to support the Government, not the 


business of the Government to sup- 
port the people. Hitherto, Mr. Hard- 
ing has impressed us as quite enough 
of a “forward-looking” man to be 
absolved from the charge of reaction- 
ism; but what can save him from that 
charge now? He has shown himself 
so backward-looking as to hold both 
the self-dependence of our States and 
the self-dependence of individuals to 
be worth preserving; and what could 
be more reactionary than that? 


|S nee the past and the future of 

Russia alike, Senator France 
throws the light of an infant’s intel- 
ligence, guided by a full-grown man’s 
self-confidence. After scores of 
earnest and able men have reported 
upon conditions in that country from 
almost every conceivable point of 
view, the Senator gives the result of 
his brief visit with a complacent 
sense of its importance which of it- 
self furnishes a good measure of his 
mental calibre. Most people on both 
sides, however dogmatic they may be, 
at least recognize that the case is full 
of complexities. But in Senator 
France’s hands everything is as sim- 
ple as the alphabet. He begins by 
furnishing “a brief explanation of 
the revolution itself, as given me by 
the Moscow leaders:” 

The pivot of the whole thing is this: The 
revolution was not directed by them or any 
one else on lines laid down beforehand, or 
even devised to meet the occasion. It pro- 
ceeded on its irresistible course as naturally 
as an avalanche reaches the bottom of a 
mountain valley by gravity. 

Then, on his own account, he tells us, 
as the newsboys say, all about the 
land question: 

You see, before the revolution, all Russian 
land was held in fee simple by the Czar, 
the nobility and the Church—in other words, 
by the Czarist régime. Once the régime was 
overthrown the land became ownerless. 
There is a full column of similar wis- 
dom, every word of it paid for at 


cable rates by the New York Times, 
and worth the money on account of 
its extraordinary cheerfulness. Even 
the famine has no terrors for the 
Senator. It is pretty bad at the 
moment, to be sure; but look at the 
future that it holds out: 

Men of all classes and beliefs are coming 
together to fight the common disaster. Thus 
the recently formed relief committee in- 
cluded representatives even of the irrecon- 
cilables. Already they are working in unity 
for the general benefit, and that can not fail 


to remove ill feeling and heal old sores on 
both sides. 


All this, be it noted, is “featured” in 
the first column of the front page of 
our esteemed contemporary, with the 
most beautiful headlines, and without 
the slightest indication of its worth- 
lessness. If the Times had done the 
like for an equally worthless report 
from an anti-Bolshevik, what a hue 
and cry the radicals would have 
raised about it! 


B*? reasoning on the tariff ques- 

tion is not a monopoly of protec- 
tionists, although it is they who per- 
sist in the most elementary errors of 
the economic theory of foreign trade. 
So far as regards the post hoc propter 
hoc fallacy one encounters it on the 
free trade side often enough. Thus 
the New York World has an editorial 
entitled “What It Did to Us,” in 
which we have this thrilling story of 
disaster brought on by the Emer- 
gency Tariff act: 

But what did the new Fordney tariff do 
to us? Our exports to Canada of mowers 
and reapers fell from $59,136 in June last 
year to $25,766 in June this year; ploughs 
and cultivators from $253,300 to $24,698; 
commercial automobiles from $502,890 to 
$97,313; passenger automobiles from $1,271,- 
481 to $703,191; locomotives from $114,417 to 
$3,000; metal-working machinery from $634,- 
333 to $69,330; steel sheets from $605,755 to 
$163,804; cotton cloth from $289,866 to $156,- 
882; cotton from $4,421,824 to $637,748—to 
note only a few items in a long list. 


It would be interesting to inquire by 
what process the emergency tariff 
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rates levied on imports from Canada 
accomplished this fearful cutting 
down of exports to Canada. It is true 
that when you shut off imports you 
reduce the opportunity for export, 
but there is no such magic in the 
process of adjustment of the one to 
the other as would account for any 
such phenomena as those here listed. 
Other things have happened between 
June of last year and June of this 
year; among them a change in gen- 
eral business conditions of so pro- 
found a character that the workings 
of the Emergency tariff are a mere 
bagatelle in comparison. 


T is rumored that Foch and Wey- 
gand are about to visit Warsaw. 
Some, of course, connect this pro- 
posed visit with the Upper Silesian 
situation. Others, much more know- 
ing, connect it and Briand’s determi- 
nation to send more French troops to 
Upper Silesia, not with the Upper Si- 
lesian situation, but with the Russian 
situation. The French Governmeni, 
they say, expects a Bolshevik débdcle 
in the near future. By astute man- 
agement, France might profit much 
in the sequel. Conceivably French 
troops might deal the coup de grace. 
At any rate French military direction 
might enable the most likely Russian 
group to dominate the situation, es- 
tablish order and set up a Govern- 
ment. Thus might France win back 
her lost ally. L’Humanité of Paris 
avers that arms and munitions in 
great quantities are being sent from 
France to Poland and Rumania; for 
distribution, it would seem, to Rus- 
sian émigrés. Other émigrés, we are 
informed, are waiting on the borders 
of Finland and the Baltic States, 
ready to cross. They will not have 
long to wait; the Red troops can not 
or will not check the stream of fam- 
ine victims sweeping towards Mos- 
cow; and so on and so on. We do 
not put much faith in these rumors; 
but sometimes wild rumors convey 
hints of truth that are missing from 
cautious estimates. 


A CONFERENCE of the foreign 

ministers of Latvia, Esthonia, 
Finland, and Poland is now going on 
at Helsingfors; doubtless to discuss 


again what is called the “Large Pro- 
gramme,” i. e., a Baltic League of 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland. Already there is a Bal- 
tic League (or Baltic Defense Alli- 
ance, or whatever it may be called) 
of Latvia and Esthonia; a league by 
no means contemptible, since, though 
the combined population of Esthonia 
and Latvia is only four millions, to- 
gether they can put into the field 
400,000 troops, capable, owing to con- 
ditions of terrain, transport, etc., and 
to superior fighting qualities, of hold- 
ing off perhaps a million and a half 
Russians. Moscow has notified Es- 
thonia and Latvia that she would re- 
gard expansion of their alliance into 
a larger Baltic League as a casus belli 
against them. Latvia and Esthonia 
are probably paying little attention to 
Muscovite threats; but the league of 
five states is unlikely before such 
time (if ever that time comes) as 
Poland and _ Lithuania shall be 
brought into accord. 


R. STRESEMANN, leader of the 
German People’s Party, hopes 
that America will throw her influence 
“toward giving the important world 
economic asset of Upper Silesia to 
a Germany striving toward order, 
rather than to a Poland doomed to 
economic collapse arising throvgh mis- 
management.” On the other hand, 
Polish sources give out that Polish 
industries are coming on remarkably 
(to be attributed, doubtless, to good 
management). A recent report of a 
representative of the Guaranty Trust 
Company seems to bear out the Polish 
claim. He observed “increased pro- 
duction in many lines and a steady 
decrease in unemployment in Poland. 
Of the 1,500.000 houses destroyed in 
the recent wars, nearly 500,000 have 
been rebuilt. Nearly 3,000 kilometres 
of new railway lines have been laid. 
Coal production has reached 80 per 
cent. of the pre-war output. The out- 
put of the Polish foundries dui ing the 
first five months of this year was 
greater than the total production last 
year.” Let us have peace! 


IGNOR BONOMI, the new Italian 
Premier, is trying to deal with 
the new phase of the Fiume problem 


with a judicious mixture of force and 
clemency. The d’Annunzio faction 
would not allow the Government of 
the majority to function in Fiume, 
so an Italian garrison of 15,000 has 
been established there to make it 
function. When the Constituent As- 
sembly has completed its work and 
the new constitutional Government 
looks steady, the Italian troops will 
be withdrawn. The treaty of Rapallo 
gives to the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes a little port ad- 
jacent to Fiume, which might be im- 
proved into a rival to Fiume, and 
which doubtless the Jugoslavs intend 
so to improve. Of course the Legion- 
aries couldn’t stand for this, and a 
handful of them took possession of 
the aforesaid port, barricaded them- 
selves, and issued a défi to the world. 
D’Annunzio sends them the following 
comforting message: “You have 
right on your side. Serve faith- 
fully and your martyrdom will be 
crowned.” Bonomi has tried several 
ultimatums, but without success, we 
understand. He still hopes, however, 
to cheat the Legionaries of the crown 
of martyrdom. 


5 hamper attempt of the Peking Gov- 

ernment to overthrow the Can- 
ton Republic by an expedition operat- 
ing from Kwang-si province ended in 
complete disaster. The Canton 
troops, having repelled the invasion, 
invaded Kwang-si in turn and car- 
ried all before them. The Peking 
army commander deserted to the en- 
emy. The Peking Inspector General 
(an office peculiar and Celestial, but 
obvious) threw up the sponge and 
wisely retired to Indo-China, rather 
than face the music at Peking. The 
province of Kwang-si seems to have 
joined the Canton Republic. And not 
Kwang-si only ; but also the provinces 
of Yun-han, Sze-chuan, Hu-nan, and 
Kui-chau. Dr. Sun Yat-sen appears 
to have changed his plans. He de- 
clared not long ago that he was mak- 
ing a model province of Kwang-tung 
and a model city of Canton (with a 
commission form of government) ; 
that he expected the other provinces 
to imitate (or rather emulate, each ac- 
cording to its own genius) Kwang- 
tung; and that he believed that finally 
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all the provinces would reunite in a 
federated republic in which the prin- 
ciple of decentralization would be car- 
ried to the farthest practicable limit. 
He seemed to eschew force; not force, 
but a shining example, would do the 
trick. One by one, the provinces 
would fall away from Peking and vol- 
untarily join Canton. But now we 
hear that several armies drawn from 
the five provinces which the revived 
republic boasts are converging upon 
the province of Hu-peh, intending to 
wrest it from the northern Govern- 
ment. A development which prom- 
ises to be very embarrassing to the 
conferees at Washington. 


CARE-HEADS, which, however, 
accurately reflected the official 
matter over which they were placed— 
appeared in the press some days ago, 
announcing an alarming spread of 
pellagra in the South. The disease 
baffles the medical fraternity. It ap- 
pears to be infectious and to thrive 
on malnutrition, so to speak. Straight- 
way a chorus of indignant protest 
from the Southern newspapers; ac- 
cording to them, the number of pel- 
lagra cases is decreasing, and every- 
body in the South is well fed. Those 
Southerners are so _ confoundedly 
touchy. The trait is rather attract- 
ive, but it interferes with ascertain- 
ment of truth. It is no disgrace tu 
the South that last year’s cotton crop 
still remains unsold and that in con- 
sequence the majority of cotton farm- 
ers are impoverished; that indeed the 
whole South is distressed through the 
misfortunes of King Cotton; and 
that, though almost everybody has a 
sufficient quantity of food, that food 
lacks the variety necessary to health. 
Too much bacon is eaten, too little 
of fresh meat, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
An investigation is to be made to de- 
termine the facts, which are inde- 
pendent of alarmists and apologists. 


AN enterprising rain-maker from 

California not long since per- 
suaded the Agricultural Association 
of Medicine Hat to enter into a con- 
tract by which he was to receive 
$2000 an inch if rain fell within a 
certain time. It was a case of “heads 
I win, tails I don’t lose,” for there 


was no provision for forfeit or other 
penalty in the event of failure to de- 
liver the goods. The rain-maker, it 
seems, immured himself in a great 
and mysterious tank, where he made 
medicine, while the outside public, 
presumably, aided him with their 
prayers. However that may be, a 
fine downpour of four inches came 
in the nick of time, worth millions 
to the farmers of Alberta, whereupon 
the Agricultural Association gladly 
paid the stipulated remuneration. 
Strange that the Magician was not 
immediately appointed Provincial 
Rainmaker, with headquarters at 
Medicine Hat, and tenure for life or 
during good behavior. Here is an of- 
fice, surely, that should be out of 
politics. Someone has blundered, with 
the result that the precipitation for 
the season has been less than normal. 


OT the least of the calamities aris- 

ing from the prolonged drought 
in England has been a serious reduc- 
tion in the water supply of London, 
derived from the upper Thames and 
supplemented in time of shortage 
from the river Lea. The oldest in- 
habitant cannot remember another 
such time of dry weather, with such 
un-English heat, and only half a 
dozen showers in a hundred days. It 
almost looks as though the Thames 
were going dry, with scarce a 
twentieth of the normal flow going 
over the Teddington Lock, and 
anglers quietly fishing where once 
was a raging torrent. So the people 
of London have had to stint them- 
selves in the use of water for their 
tiny lawns and flower gardens, al- 
though it is not yet reported that any 
Englishman has had to do without 
his morning bath. Ignorant foreign 
tourists have often suggested the de- 
sirability of changing the English 
climate for the better, but it seems 
that nothing of the sort can be done 
without disastrous results. 


ATS off to the Oxonians and Can- 
tabrigians from Mother Eng- 
land! After being roundly beaten by 
Harvard and Yale on Saturday, July 
23, they came back with a wanion 
the next Thursday against a Prince- 
ton-Cornell aggregation almost as 





strong. Better yet, they made a gar- 
rison finish, tying the meet by win- 
ning the last two events. Really, they 
won the meet, taking six second 
places to five for the Americans. Un- 
fortunately, the contingency of a tie 
had not been provided against by 
agreement. To our mind the Prince- 
ton and Cornell authorities would be 
doing a handsome thing, and one that 
would give true sportsmanship a tre- 
mendous boost as well as tickle us 
delightfully all down our system, if 
they would formally declare the Eng- 
lishmen winners, as they really were. 
What a race that fellow Forseman 
(Princeton) ran in the three-mile! 


“ 4 LTHOUGH I have dear friends 

and cousins and wife’s relations 
in the North of Ireland,” said Pro- 
fessor Mac Andrew Cantlie, “I wiil 
tell you, in strict confidence, that i 
do not stand for everything that they 
say and do. They are for the Union 
Jack and the United Kingdom and the 
Unity of the Empire and every other 
unity except a United Ireland. Be- 
tween you and me, they are thinking 
mainly of protection against the ma- 
jority of the Irish people, and with- 
out doubt they need it. The only 
question is whether they shall trust 
in some external power or determine 
to defend themselves. From the time 
of the first settlements they have en- 
joyed throwing stones at their Irish 
neighbors, knowing that their big 
brother, Great Britain, would back 
them up. But no minority can come 
to manhood in such a way as this. A 
minority that is a minority must put 
away childish things, must stand on 
its own feet, must fight its own bat- 
tles, must take its punishment like a 
man, must assume all the rights and 
responsibilities of a minority. And 
why not? We Scots are well able to 
hold our own in any country, whether 
as a majority or minority. We have 
done very well without parent or 
guardian in England, America, South 
Africa and Australia, and why not in 
Ireland? And if, in the course of a 
thousand years, we should be com- 
pletely absorbed and Erinized, what a 
blessing for Ireland! The Irish, with 
a dash of Scottish blood, could rule 
the world.” 
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Judgment! 


Q* the appalling character of the 
Russian famine there can no 
longer be any question. Evidence 
piles upon evidence, day after day. 
The heartrending appeal which Cath- 
erine Breshkovskaya, “grandmother 
of the Russian revolution,” sends 
from her place of exile at Prague, 
doubtless goes beyond the mark when 
it declares that “the Russian people 
are disappearing from the face of the 
earth, and are covering the dirty 
ground with their bodies,” but no such 
cry of despair would have been 
wrung from her by anything less than 
an overwhelming destitution and mis- 
ery. And no allowance whatever is 
called for in the case of such a state- 
ment as this, in a leading editorial in 
Izvestia, the Bolshevik official news- 
paper in Moscow: 


Hunger has gripped the country. From all 
sides come reports that the peasants, driven to 
desperation, are harvesting whatever unripe 
grain there is and eating it. Parallel with the 
discontent among the peasants is the growing 
spirit of rebellion among the city workers. 
Even in the Communist party there is observ- 
able grave decline in courage and energy. Timid 
folk believe we shall be unable to handle this 
new catastrophe. 


The New York Tribune’s Berlin cor- 
* respondent, transmitting this extract, 
comments upon it as follows: 

This picture of the internal stiuation in Rus- 
sia is painted by the Soviet Government’s lead- 
ing official journalist. It is the picture which 
was presented to the world by foreign corre- 
spondents weeks ago and what at that time 
provoked violent, indignant denials from For- 
eign Minister Chicherin of the Moscow Gov- 
ernment, who, in a radio dispatch, branded 
these foreign correspondents, especially the 
Americans, as liars. Now this compliment 
comes back in his teeth. 

The extraordinary drought which 
has brought Russia to this terrible 
pass falls into the class of those 
things which are designated in cer- 
tain contracts of insurance as “the 
act of God.” For the drought no man 
and no Government can be accounted 
responsible. But the drought of it- 
self would have brought about no 
such condition of comprehensive and 
devastating distress in a country like 
Russia. Nor would that result have 
come from the drought in combina- 
tion with the drain which a series 
of little wars, following the great 
war, has put upon Russia. One has 
only to go back three or four months, 
and read what Lenin himself said in 


his speech to the Tenth Pan-Russian 
Congress, to see to what condition 
the insane rule of the Bolsheviks had 
reduced Russia when this drought 
was still a thing of the future. It 
is true that he attributes the economic 
disaster—which he fully admits—to 
the necessity which his Government 
was under of sacrificing all other con- 
siderations to the needs of the army: 

Civil war imposed upon us one line of action 
—to subordinate everything to victory. It was 
only by sticking inflexibly to this rule, and con- 
centrating all our energy on a single purpose, 


that the Red forces were able to defeat Kol- 
chak, Yudenich, and their successors. 


But when, in all the history of the 
world, has the need of maintaining 
an army to meet such attacks as those 
of “Kolchak, Yudenich, and their suc- 
cessors,” reduced the whole economic 
system of a great empire to ruin? 
In the drain upon Russia’s resources 
there was nothing that had not been 
successfully borne a hundred times, 
and by peoples less fortunately situ- 
ated than Russia; what was peculiar 
to her case was the nature of Rus- 
sia’s economic and governmental or- 
der. The thing that was new, the 
thing that was unparalleled, was 
Bolshevism; and to that unparalleled 
cause must without question be at- 
tributed the unparalleled collapse 
which has wrung from Catherine 
Breshkovskaya her cry of anguish 
and has drawn from the official Bol- 
shevik journal of Moscow its confes- 
sion of disaster. 

In that speech of several months 
ago to which we have referred, Lenin, 
with a certain candor which he fre- 
quently exhibits, ascribes the aggra- 
vated distress which had already then 
set in to miscalculation in the Gov- 
ernment’s rationing. “We must ad- 
mit,” he says, “that we did not use 
our supplies wisely,” that “we did not 
foresee the crisis which would come 
in the spring and were betrayed into 
unwise generosity by our eagerness 
to increase the rations of the fam- 
ished workers.” But the trouble lay 
in something infinitely more vital 
than any mere question of arithme- 
tic; and to this Lenin either is, or 
pretends to be, totally blind. It 
would be amusing, if the matter were 
not so tragic, to hear what he goes 
on to say on the subject: 


We must confess further that we have had 
no scientific basis for calculating our rations. 
Every capitalist government, in spite of the 
chaos and confusion peculiar to that system, 
has some sort of an experience-table to guide 
it. By studying and comparing the statistics 
of different years, certain scientific laws of 
supply and demand are worked out. We had 
no such basis upon which to figure, and when 
we found ourselves with supplies of food to 
give our workmen, we did not know where to 
set the limit. 5 

What distinguishes other countries 
from Bolshevy is not the superior 
command which “capitalistic Govern- 
ments” have over statistical data. 
They do not undertake to guarantee 
the welfare of their peoples by “work- 
ing out certain scientific laws of sup- 
ply and demand.” In those countries 
which are blessed with freedom from 
the maleficent Providence of com- 
munist autocracy, the laws of supply 
and demand work themselves out. It 
is the impious assumption of the rdéle 
of Providence by Lenin and his crew 
that is the root cause of Russia’s un- 
speakable misery. He admits now 
that they have played the part badly; 
but he does not admit that it would 
have been an infinite blessing to Rus- 
sia if they had not undertaken to play 
the part at all. On the contrary, even 
from the very depths of the ruin he 
has wrought, he has the unshaken 
effrontery to cry out against “the 
chaos and confusion peculiar to the 
capitalist system.” Chaos and con- 
fusion, indeed, from the standpoint of 
a fanatical doctrinaire; but comfort, 
and order, and progress, in the light 
of generation after generation of be- 
neficent achievement. 


The time has been when popular 
expositors of the supposed teachings 
of economic science idealized the 
workings of the competitive system, 
and raised to the position of an almost 
sacred dogma the maxim of laisser 
faire. In the writings of the great 
economists of the “classical school,” 
there is no warrant for the erection 
of the let-alone principle into an ab- 
solute dogma, nor for the exaltation 
of the competitive system as a source 
of perfect economic harmony. But 
whereas popular writers, in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, carried far beyond rightful lim- 
its the economists’ demonstration of 
the benefits of laisser faire, and their 
exposition of the way in which the 
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pursuit of individual self-interest un- 
der the competitive system promotes 
the general well-being, there has been 
in the present generation a disastrous 
forgetfulness of the fundamental 
truths upon which those exaggera- 
tions were superposed. 


The Lenin régime has been an at- 
tempt to accomplish by the masterful 
direction of a few persons, wielding 
a centralized agency of government, 
that which in the past has been 
achieved by the spontaneous efforts of 
millions of individuals, each pursuing 
his own interest to the best of his 
ability. It has taken away “the very 
pulse of the machine,” and has ex- 
pected it to go on functioning as 
though nothing had happened. It is 
true that it has done this under the 
impression that the mechanism of 
governmental dictation would supply 
the place of the spontaneous action 
of individual motive; but it has never 
realized what it was that this mechan- 
ism was called upon to replace. 


Nothing is more common than to 
speak of defenders of the existing 
order of society as lacking in imagi- 
nation, and to think of persons like 
Lenin as endowed with a great store 
of that quality. But the trouble with 
those persons is precisely the lack of 
genuine imagination. To conceivé a 
communist machine, with its simple 
regulations and its apparatus of ter- 
ror,as dominating the lives of a hun- 
dred million human beings is an act 
of daring, but it requires very little 
imagination. What does require im- 
agination is to visualize that same 
hundred million of human beings in 
the actual conduct of their lives: 
striving for bread or for wealth; for 
happiness to their children or for 
pride in their own success; for free- 
dom from want and care, or for 
manly self-respect in the steadfast en- 
durance of want and care—to visual- 
ize all this, and to see how out of it 
there are generated a hundred mil- 
lion forces, conspiring, on the whole, 
and in spite of all defects, toward the 
maintenance of life and well-being for 
the whole vast multitude. To cast 
away all this marvelous organism 
which is the essence of civilized soci- 
ety, without so much as a thought of 
what it is—to substitute for it, with 


blind confidence, a puny system of 
mechanical rules—argues not imagi- 
nation, but blindness; and a kind of 
blindness that is possible only to such 
impious megalomaniacs as _ have 
brought upon Russia the curse at 
which the world stands appalled. 


The Dearth of Leaders 


5 oe Bryce struck an arresting 
note in the opening lecture of his 
series at Williamstown. Instead of 
plunging into the complexities of his 
subject, “International Relations of 
the Old-World States,” he laid his 
foundation in a general view of the 
human elements which lie at the base 
of those relations. And first of all 
he stressed the question of individuai 
leadership. “Crises arrive when 
some strong man is needed to embody 
the effort an age seems to be mak- 
ing’, he said, “but the man does not 
appear and that which he might have 
done is not achieved. Had there been 
no Bismarck and no Mazzini we 
should have seen today a very differ- 
ent Europe. All calculations, all pre- 
dictions, must leave a wide margin 
for the influence which the presence 
of some powerful personality may 
exert.” And further on he laid down 
this clear bit of general doctrine: 


Modern writers claiming to be scientific 
try to represent the general causes as every- 
thing and the individuals as no more than 
particular beings in whom the tendencies of 
an age are embodied. “If these had not 
been embodied in Napoleon or Bismarck or 
Cavour,” so they argue, “they would have 
equally well been embodied, and given force 
to, in some other personality.” History con- 
tradicts this assumption. 


No ifs or buts; “History contradicts 
this assumption.” Lord Bryce is 
habitually cautious to a fault in the 
assertion of broad generalizations; 
his unqualified assertion in this case 
corresponds to the clear certainty of 
the facts. 

Whether the dearth of command- 
ing leadership in the great times 
through which the world has been 
passing in our day is itself to be as- 
cribed in part to general causes is a 
question to which no authoritative 
answer can be given. But the value 
and importance of the truth to which 
Lord Bryce has impressively drawn 
attention is independent of what that 
answer may be. For the essence of 


the lesson is that whether the part 
played by general causes be great or 
small, they cannot by any means 
furnish the whole explanation of that 
absence of great leaders which every- 
body recognizes. But to recognize 
the obvious fact is only a small part 
of what is needed. If we suffer our- 
selves to be under the sway of that 
delusion of historic fatalism to which 
Lord Bryce refers, we shall fail to 
be awake to possibilities whose fruit- 
ion depends in an_ incalculable 
measure upon the attitude of the gen- 
eral mind toward them. One factor 
in the formation of that attitude is 
the prevailing feeling in regard to 
the claims of democracy itself. An 
idolatrous belief in the automatic 
virtue and unlimited excellence of 
democracy is fatal to the possibility 
of making democracy all that it is 
capable of being. It has duties as 
well as rights, limitations as well as 
potentialities; to make it a fine in- 
strument of government and of life 
it must be willing to impose restraints 
upon itself and to welcome not only 
the inspiration but also the admon- 
ition of real leaders. 


Normal and Abnormal 
Foreign Trade 


R. HOOVER’S excellent speech at 
the National Shoe and Leather 
Exposition in Boston, in which he 
discusses the relation of foreign trade 
to national prosperity, calls attention 
to the need of fundamental discussion 
of this important and much neglected 
question, the elementary principles of 
which are not so familiar to the gen- 
eral public as they were thirty or 
forty years ago, though the volume 
and value of our foreign trade were 
then not a sixth of what they are to- 
day. 

As a check to extravagant hopes 
and fears in this connection, it is well 
to remember that the United States, 
with its vast area and varied re- 
sources, has always been largely a 
self-sustaining and industrially inde- 
pendent country, exporting chiefly a 
surplus of raw materials, and import- 
ing manufactured goods and tropical 
products. In the year 1800, the total 
value of our imports and exports was 
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$162,000,000, but that was only $30 
per capita; and oddly enough, a hun- 
dred years later, when the total value 
was $2,244,000,000, the per capita 
value was the same. In the year 1913, 
the total value of merchandise im- 
ported and exported was $4,278,000,- 
000, and the per capita value about 
$45, part of the increase in value be- 
ing due to higher prices rather than 
to an increase in physical volume. 
Our foreign trade, therefore, while 
huge in the aggregate, is normally 
far less in proportion to population 
than that of many other countries. 
In the year 1913, the per capita for- 
eign trade of France was roughly 
$73 ; that of Germany was $82; Great 
Britain, $151. 

The war, as everybody knows, 
caused a tremendous and sudden ex- 
pansion in our foreign trade, espe- 
cially in the volume and value of the 
exports. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, the values were about 
the same as in 1913; but in the foi- 
lowing year the total value of exports 
and imports was $6,531,000,000; in 
1917 it was $8,949,000,000; and in 
1920 the exports were $8,111,000,000 
and the imports $5,238,000,000, mak- 
ing the enormous total of $13,349,- 
000,000, or $127 per head of the pop- 
ulation. After this we had a striking 
illustration of the adage that what 
goes up must come down, for the im- 
ports began to fall in September, 
1920, and the exports in February, 
1921, until in the month of June im- 
ports were valued at $198,000,000 and 
the exports at $340,000.000—figures 
not greatly above pre-war times. The 
imports for the year are valued at 
$3,666,900,000 and the exports at 
$6,519.000,000, making a total of 
$10,186,000,000, which, of course, 
gives no adequate idea of the extent 
of the fall or the severity of the shock. 
Also, there is slight consolation in the 
reflection that values have fallen more 
than physical volume, for it is in dol- 
jars rather than bushels or tons that 
debts must be paid. There is, how- 
ever, some reason to think that the 
bottom has been reached for this year, 
unless Congress should do further 
damage to our import trade and thus 
impoverish or ruin our foreign cus- 
tomers. 





Now we should try to recover our 
industrial equilibrium, find out where 
we are and what we can do. In nor- 
mal times our foreign trade is not 
a tenth or a twentieth of the domestic 
trade, and yet of late years it has 
dominated the situation. It was the 
foreign demand that started prices on 
their upward way, and now it is the 
curtailment of that demand that 
brings them down again. Verily, it 
is a case of the tail wagging the dog, 
and it is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible that it should long continue. Al- 
though, as Mr. Hoover points out, we 
usually export 20 per cent. of our 
wheat, 60 per cent. of our cotton, and 
75 per cent. of our copper, for the 
national product as a whole no such 
relations obtain. Our exports may 
be the balance wheel of our produc- 
tion, but of late the balance wheel has 
usurped the functions of the motor 
and all the machinery has been out of 
gear. 

Yet we should be badly off without 
our foreign trade playing its proper 
part in the scheme of things indus- 
trial. If, to imagine an extreme and 
impossible case, it were completely 
ruined, as by industrial collapse or 
revolution in all foreign countries, we 
should speedily hear of vast areas of 
unpicked cotton, of corn used as fuel, 
of cattle left to die on the range, of 
abandoned farms and mines, of fall- 
ing demand for manufactured goods, 
of factories closed, of millions of la- 
borers unemployed—in brief, of just 
such conditions as we have to-day, 
but much intensified. 

On the side of import, too, our in- 
dustrial isolation would be severely 
felt in the loss of tea, coffee, cocoa, 
spices, dates, pineapples, bananas, 
raw silk, rubber, and other commodi- 
ties scarcely, if at all, produced in the 
United States. Then there would be 
scarcity of still other commodities, 
producible at home, but at a cost far 
higher than that of the domestic prod- 
ucts for which they are now ex- 
changed. Doubtless we should adjust 
ourselves to the new conditions in the 
course of time, but at great waste of 
effort and much deprivation. We 
should have the privilege of raising 
tea on the abandoned cotton planta- 
tions, growing bananas under glass, 


and making synthetic rubber at high 
costs, though how such home produc- 
tion would serve to maintain the 
American standard of living it is hard 
to see. Incidentally, Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and all our great seaports would be 
as Nineveh and Tyre, while Pitts- 
burgh and other manufacturing cities 
would be modern Babylons; yet even 
these might wish for a dumping 
ground in foreign lands. 

If, on the other hand, by some 
miracle, Congress were to be sud- 
denly converted to free trade, and 
immediately opened wide all doors to 
the commerce of every land, there 
would be another set of effects, the 
very reverse of the foregoing. Do- 
mestic manufacturers would be hard 
hit, many factories would close their 
doors, great numbers of laborers 
would be unemployed. wages would 
fall, and there would be a nation-wide 
crisis of great severity. But after a 
time agriculture would revive, ex- 
ports of cotton, wheat, and meat prod- 
ucts and minerals would increase, 
there would be a flood of imports, and 
the cost of living would go down. 
Before long many manufacturers, in 
view of our great resources of coal, 
iron and what not, of the abundance 
of cheap and efficient labor, of their 
own capacity and courage, would re- 
sume operations, and defy the world 
to put them out of business. And the 
American laborer, with less money 
wages, would find his standard of liv- 
ing higher than ever before, unless 
too many immigrants came in to 
share his fortune. 

All this, of course, is vain imagin- 
ing, yet it may serve to show where 
our dangers, as well as our opportu- 
nities, lie. If we are to enjoy the 
benefits of foreign trade, it is well 
to consider what those benefits are 
and how to make the most of them. 
It is not easy to read the signs of 
the times, for political weather is 
high'y variable yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the real trend of public 
opinion favors a policy that will keep 
the foreign trade of the United States 
well above the pre-war level. Only 
thus can the farmers be given a fair 
show and our foreign customers be 
enabled to pay their debts. 
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Mankind and the Man 


ROMAIN ROLLAND writes 
* against the crowd in “Cleram- 
bault.” His crowd, as the review by 
our contributor, Mr. A. G. H. Spiers, 
in the issue for July 30th, clearly in- 
dicates, means a good deal more than 
an assemblage of human_ bodies 
(with minds or without) in one spot; 
it includes, and it stresses, moral as- 
semblages of which the nation is the 
type. The crowd, never very savor- 
ous, has fallen into peculiarly bad 
odor with recent science, and M. Rol- 
land, with whom nations just now 
are in particularly bad odor, finds his 
strategy in identifying the nation 
with the crowd. His error seems to 
us to lie in confounding the whole 
vast complex system of relations be- 
tween aggregates and _ individuals, 
with one particularly dramatic and 
picturesque case among those rela- 
tions—the case in which the worst 
in society is opposed to the best in 
the individual. For that case his 
conclusions are probably sound. 
The truth is that there are crowds 
and crowds, and there are individuais 
and individuals. The individuals vary 
from Christ to Judas, the crowds 
from the listeners on Olivet (listen- 
ers in spite of hunger) to the railers 
on Golgotha. There is no abstract 
crowd, no absolute individual, in the 
sense that either crowd or individual 
has any necessary moral character- 
istics, nor is there any theoretic re- 
lation between the opposites from 
which the relation of a particular 
crowd to a particular individual can 
be convincingly deduced. Even in 
the same unit, crowd or man, there 
is no sure stability; the Long Par- 
liament was two crowds, if not three 
or four, and Cromwell, its great an- 
tagonist, became successively, in ef- 
fect, two individuals. It follows that 
the division of guilt and innocence 
between crowd and man in a partic- 
ular case, like the division of guilt and 
innocence between husband and wife 
in a conjugal dispute, can be settled 
only by an examination of that case. 
Abstractly, the possibilities favor both 
alike; and the creation of a presump- 
tion that either the individual or so- 
ciety was right in advance of the 


hearings would be as fallacious and 
pernicious as the creation of a like 
presumption in the divorce courts. 

The advantage in the mere debate 
is prone to rest with the individual 
for two reasons which are rather ap- 
probably riht far, far, oftener than 
probably right far, far oftener than 
the individual, but the cases in which 
it is right are commonly routine cases 
which interest nobody after the de- 
cision, whereas the cases in which it 
is wrong, like those of Jerusalem 
against Christ or Athens against Soc- 
rates, are arresting and memorable 
cases in which the world and pos- 
terity have a stake. Moreover, when 
its judgments are legal, society, even 
if right, is under a cloud, because its 
only means of enforcement, physical 
force, though necessary and therefore 
righteous, is gross in the extreme; 
and the huge disparity in strength 
makes it as impossible for a state to 
punish a man, as for a man to beat 
a child, with dignity. These are re- 
grettable things, but they are to be 
regretted sanely, and should not 
blind us to the salutary and indispen- 
sable restraints which society im- 
poses at every turn on the imbecili- 
ties and bestialities of the individual. 
Take some very simple illustrations. 
The mere entrance into company will 
often act as an automatic check on 
a train of sexual ideas which in soli- 
tude had seemed irresistible. Not 
less instant and potent is the dispersal 
of those self-fondling and self-court- 
ing thoughts whose irrationality is 
revealed to us by the neighborhood 
of other men. Broadening the argu- 
ment somewhat, it is the social order 
that furnishes the rebellious individ- 
ual with his weapons (his education), 
his battle-ground (the subject in dis- 
pute), and his incentive in its alleged 
support of evil. The challenge to the 
aggregate is commonly made in the 
name of a principle, itself the judg- 
ment of a bygone aggregate, and the 
arbiter to whom both sides refer the 
decision of their conflict is the opin- 
ion of posterity, the judgment of an 
aggregate to come. 

The just attitude, then, toward the 
individual and the social order is, in 
a very broad way, the same—an at- 
titude of serious respect qualified by 


suspicion. To put it tersely and 
crudely, society is a sensible man 
with diabolic lapses; the individual 
is a doubtful character with celes- 
tial but fugitive illuminations. Two 
things follow: the individual judg- 
ment is a priceless check on the delu- 
sions of society; the social judgment 
is a priceless check upon the vagaries 
of the individual; and the health of 
both depends on the reciprocity of 
these checks. Any theory which de- 
stroys this reciprocity by making the 
one oracular and the other imbecile is 
unfriendly to the prosperity of the 
race. 

There are two final observations to 
be made, in the second of which we 
shall find ourselves in partial sym- 
pathy with M. Rolland. Both the in- 
dividual and society have their spe- 
cial exposures and peculiar tempta- 
tions, and it is precisely at these 
points of weakness that the correc- 
tions of its partner and rival become 
inestimable. In matters involving 
self-love, for example, the individual 
estimate is nearly worthless, and the 
social judgment is salvation from fa- 
tuity. If, on the other hand, there is 
any tract of the social judgment in 
which error is particularly contagious 
and particularly disastrous, that is a 
point in which the social order should 
listen eagerly to the counsels of the 
individual. War is such a point. A 
community in the face of war is like 
a former inebriate in the presence of 
a flask of rum; it suffers an abate- 
ment of its normal faculties of in- 
telligence and conscience. This does 
not mean that war is always wrong, 
or that the voice of enlightened in- 
dividuals will necessarily be opposed 
to its declaration; it means simply 
that that voice has a double or treble 
claim to be heard. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 
seven days ended July 30.] 

UPPER SILESIA: After a painstak- 
ing study of the problem, we are con- 
vinced that the Lerond line is as fair as 
any that could be drawn in Upper Si- 
lesia. Should it be adopted, justice would 
happily go with aggrandizement of the 
Polish State and appreciation of the 
Franco-Polish alliance. Yet we can not 
rid ourselves of doubt whether Poland, 
even thus strengthened, will prove the 
valuable ally France needs. 

Poland lost her independence because 
she clung to the silliest form of govern- 
ment ever devised by man; last summer 
the republic would have been destroyed 
by a contemptible invading force but for 
the genius of a French soldier; eco- 
nomically, Poland has still to demon- 
strate. 

As to the fear which dogs the British 
journalist, that an alliance of France 
and a powerful Poland might become ag- 
gressive, we are ready to take the chance. 
Life without chances has no zest. 

We understand that Briand and Lloyd 
George have compromised. The Supreme 
Council will meet on August 8. Britain, 
France, and Italy will send a joint note 
to Berlin, demanding every facility for 
passage of French or other Allied troops 
through Germany to Upper Silesia. The 
Supreme Council will decide what and 
how many troops shall be sent, and when. 
Lloyd George has made a honey-sweet 
speech. So at last the boundary line is 
to be fixed. To be sure, to be sure. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE: The Japanese Government de- 
clare “their intention to accept an invi- 


tation” (the formal invitation is meant) ° 


“for a conference which shall embrace 
the discussion of the Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions.” 

But [BUT], “in order to insure the 
success of the conference, the Japanese 
Government deem it advisable that the 
agenda therefor should be arranged in 
accordance with the main object of the 
discussions as above defined, and that 
introduction therein of problems such as 
are of sole concern to certain particular 
powers or such matters as may be re- 
garded as accomplished facts should be 
scrupulously avoided.” 

Some sweet-minded persons consider 
the above equivalent to unconditional ac- 
ceptance. The Japanese, they say, are 
only suggesting limitations to discus- 
sion; they won’t insist. We are only 
saying that the note from which the 
above is extracted is more obfuscate, 
evasive, reservative and ingenious than 
the American memorandum to which it 
replies. ‘Perhaps the Japanese will dis- 


cuss all those questions we should like 
to have them discuss; perhaps they 
won't. 


ALBANIA: Poor little Albania! It 
is not enough that she must carry on a 
continuous border warfare with Serbs 
and Greeks, but the Mirdites must needs 
rebel and set up a separate republic. It 
is said that a general mobilization of 
other Albanians has been ordered, to sup- 
press them. But the Mirdites are com- 
paratively few (we find their number 
variously stated between the limits of 17,- 
000 and 70,000). Why, then, the general 
mobilization (there are upward of 114 
million inhabitants in Albania) ? Because 
the Mirdites live in an almost inacces- 
sible mountain country and the men are 
as redoubtable warriors as are to be 
found on earth. From time imme- 
morial they have devoted themselves to 
war and pillage (with the irreducible 
minimum of pasturage). Moreover, they 
seem to be religious fanatics (they are 
Roman Catholics). Their hereditary 
chiefs claim descent from Scanderbeg, 
one of the greatest warriors that ever 
lived; which makes them tremendously 
orgulous. They never admitted any ob- 
ligation to the Turk, except to furnish 
a contingent for the Turkish army. They 
are, in fact, of all the Gheg (Northern 
Albanian) tribes the bravest and fiercest. 
The Tirana Government has a job on its 
hands to subdue these pure-blooded de- 
scendants of the earliest Aryan settlers 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 


TURKEY: The first phase of the war 
is over. In the favorite phrase, the 
Greeks are “consolidating their gains.” 
They are repairing and improving their 
lines of communication. They have come 
down in their estimates of Turkish losses. 
Instead of 60,000 Turks killed, wounded, 
and captured, the Greek official figures 
now are: Turkish loss, 11,000 killed and 
wounded, 6,500 men and 42 artillery 
pieces captured; Greek loss, 7,500 killed 
and wounded, 2,000 made prisoner. The 
Turks now occupy a line of hills (not 
previously fortified) some forty miles 
east of Eskishehr. The Greeks “do not 
regard it as likely that they will essay 
another offensive.” Apparently they re- 
gard it as possible. It is still anybody’s 
game. 


PERSIA: Lord Curzon told the House 
of Lords the other day that Britain has 
decided to chuck the attempt to save 
Persia against herself. Persia, having 
perforce to choose between Britain and 
t’other dear charmer, has apparently 
elected to go with the latter, though still 
flirting with Britain. The Persian Gov- 
ernment is a kind of dissolving view— 


one Premier after another, so fast that 
you can hardly spot ’em. No hope of 
putting into operation that admirable 
scheme of Sir Percy Sykes—the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement. Let Persia go, then, 
to her Red lover. 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her— 

The D——1 take her! 

Them are Lord Curzon’s sentiments, 
and there is some, though not too much, 
sense in them, It seems to us he is lying 
down on his job; but we recognize his 
difficulties. It is when he waxes moral, 
old-maidish, and Tupperish, that the 
noble lord, if we may be allowed to say 
so, makes us tired. “He did not think 
that in the long run Persia would benefit 
by such behavior. In fact, she appeared 
to him to be marching with deliberate 
steps to an end which he did not attempt 
to forecast, but which could not be other 
than most unfortunate.” Perhaps in a 
year or two Persia might tire of the 
ogreish embraces of her Red lord and 
return to the chaste arms of Britain. 
| Observe, reader, that in the above Brit- 
ain and Moscow are, contrary to the pop- 
ular conception, shown to be gentiemen. 
We follow Lord Curzon, who ought to 
know. | 

Oh, fiddle-de-dee, Lord Curzon! This 
isn’t the old British imperial vein. But 
we fancy you are trying to fool us with 
your moralities. We understand about 
leaving northwest Persia for the present 
to the horrible caresses of Moscow; we 
thought that had been decided on long 
ago. But are you really proposing to 
abandon the oil-fields and Bushire and the 
railroad right of way, and all that? We 
doubt it. Speak out, my lord! A large 
part of the present misery of the world 
is due to the deceptive reticences of 
foreign offices. Complete silence may be 
very well, may be golden; but half state- 
ments, guarded pronunciamentos, are apt 
to be more deceptive and baneful than 
mendacity. 


MISCELLANEOUS: No definite au- 
thentic news yet from Ireland. 

Panama has asked that her boundary 
dispute with Costa Rica be referred to 
the Permanent Court at the Hague. Now, 
now, chile, I done tole you be quiet. 

The Campbell-Willis Dry Bill (“Vol- 
stead Act, Jr.”) is being fiercely attacked 
by Senators Wadsworth, Williams, Knox, 
and others. Of course we agree with 
these protestants; but why waste their 
energy? Pass the bill, give the coup de 
grace to American liberty, bury it, put 
it away, let us hear no more about it. 

Of the 29,901 aliens naturalized in the 
United States in June, ’21, 58% were 
Germans. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Why Soviet Russia Starves 


OW has it happened that Russia, 

which is known even in school geog- 
raphies as the “granary of the world,” 
is now passing through what is, perhaps, 
the most acute starvation in the history 
of our race? How has it come about that 
Russia, which in former years fed a num- 
ber of European countries as well as 
itself, is unable now to provide for its 
own needs? 

These questions must inevitably pre- 
sent themselves to the reader of the latest 
news from Soviet Russia, which speaks 
of the unbelievable ravages of famine in 
that unfortunate land. 

The tragedy of the situation is quite 
apparent from a merely general view, but 
it becomes infinitely greater when we 
examine a few of the statistics that bear 
on the problem. 

In 1916, the grain-producing terri- 
tories of that portion of the former Rus- 
sian Empire which is now controlled by 
the Soviets, yielded about 1,100,000,000 
poods (a pood is about 36 pounds) of 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats, over and 
above the amounts needed for local con- 
sumption in these territories. During 
the crop year 1920-21, the food-supply 
agencies of the Soviet Government were 
able to procure from these territories 
only about 280,000,000 poods of grain, in 
many cases at the expense of the amounts 
needed for minimum local consumption. 
The tax in kind, established for the cur- 
rent crop year in the place of the system 
of requisitions which existed last year, 
calls for only 240,000,000 poods, yet Lenin 
has already stated that there is reason to 
believe that the actual amounts gathered 
will be “several tens of millions of poods 
under the original figure.” 

In other words, under the Soviet 
régime Russia can scarcely yield twenty 
per cent. of the amount of foodstuffs she 
yielded normally under the Imperial 
régime, for distribution to the portions 
of the country which do not raise their 
own food supply and for exportation 
abroad. 

What is the reason for this astounding 
and tragic situation? 

The Soviet leaders, in their attempts 
to explain what has happened, resort to 
numerous excuses, each in the nature of 
an alibi for their régime. The refusal of 
the peasantry to engage in collective 
agriculture, the wearing down of agri- 
cultural machinery, the exigencies of the 
civil war in its various phases, the block- 
ade, and a number of other reasons have 
been advanced by the Soviet régime in 
its effort to exonerate itself from blame 
for the horrors of starvation and famine 
which stalk abroad in Russia. The latest 
alibi offered by the Soviet leaders is the 
drought, which affected some portions of 
Russia last summer and is reported as 


even more extensive this year. In a 
speech at a recent All-Russian Food Con- 
ference, as reported in the Prague Volya 
Rossii, July 12, 1921, Lenin said: 

There is an unforeseen circumstance, which 
we all feared and which again, as last year, 
subjects the country to extremely grave mis- 
fortunes. We do not know whether or not, 
as we have been warned, we are entering a 
period of drought years, but we do see quite 
clearly that for the second year we shall have 
very poor crops in considerable parts of the 
country, and this presents to us a picture of 
grave civic danger. 

It is true, of course, that the drought 
and the consequent loss of crops is a 
very important consideration in the food 
situation, but it is also true that the 
territory affected does not include, by 
any means, the whole of Russia’s grain 
producing area. As a matter of fact, Si- 
beria and most of the Ukrainian and 
South Russian grain belt are not affected 
to any considerable degree. Under more 
or less normal circumstances, the loss of 
crops produced by the drought and re- 
sulting in famine for the affected prov- 
inces would have been made up to a large 
degree from the yield of the unaffected 
territories. But the productivity there 
has fallen so low, that what might have 
been merely a local misfortune now be- 
comes an overwhelming national tragedy 
on an unprecedented scale. 

None of the alibis offered by the Soviet 
leaders can explain away this tragedy. 
Its roots plainly lie in the general situa- 
tion produced in Russia by the commun- 
istic experiments attempted and carried 
out by the Soviet Government, and 
specifically in the relations which had 
come to subsist between the peasantry 
and the Soviet régime during the past 
four years. 

In his numerous recent statements of 
“revised” economic policy, Lenin has in- 
sisted that the central point in the whole 
economic situation is the problem of agri- 
cultural production and the attitude on 
the part of the peasantry which deter- 
mines this problem. He has argued that 
industrial production in the present-day 
conditions is impossible, because the 
Soviet régime has not at its disposal 
foodstuffs and fuel, both of which, (the 
latter in the form of wood) can be fur- 
nished only by the peasantry. Conse- 
quently, Lenin’s watchword, stated spe- 
cifically in his speech before the Tenth 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party last March, is the maximum of 
compromise with the peasantry, in an 
attempt to induce in them a more pro- 
ductive attitude. 

These compromises are concerned al- 
most exclusively with a matter which 
had been constantly a bone of contention 
between the peasantry and the Soviet 
régime, viz., the system of the disposition 


of surplus stocks of foodstuffs raised by 
the peasants. By means of the state 
grain monopoly and a direct prohibition 
of free or private trade in foodstuffs, the 
Soviet Government attempted to force 
the peasantry to give up their surplus 
stocks to the Government to be dis- 
tributed by it. This arrangement in it- 
self would probably not have aroused 
much resentment on the part of the 
peasantry. But the Government persist- 
ently refused to make the “fixed” prices 
sufficiently high to satisfy the peasantry, 
or to permit private trade and let the 
prices seek their own level. Now, Lenin 
and the Soviet Government are willing 
to compromise on these points. 

In the course of the past few months 
the Soviet régime has introduced private 
trade in foodstuffs on a very limited and 
local scale. In arguing for the intro- 
duction of this measure before the Party 
Congress in March, Lenin termed such 
trade “inevitable.” He spoke then of the 
fact that the peasantry, as a “petty- 
bourgeois” element, has persistently re- 
fused to repose trust in the economic 
work of the Soviet régime and that for 
this reason the crisis through which Rus- 
sia now passes became unavoidable. 

Yet exactly two years before that, in 
a letter to the peasantry published in 
the Moscow Izvestia, February 15, 1919, 
Lenin told the peasants that such trade 
was impossible. He then spoke of two 
sorts of complaints coming from the 
peasants all over the country. The first 
sort was concerned with what Lenin 
termed “the excessively formalistic, non- 
democratic and in many cases simply im- 
permissible attitude of the local adminis- 
trative institutions” towards the thrifty, 
hard-working elements of the peasant 
population. He promised to remedy these 
difficulties. The second sort had to do 
with the prohibition of freedom of pri- 
vate trade in foodstuffs. And Lenin ex- 
plained to the peasants that the Soviet 
Government could not possibly permit 
such trade for the following reasons: 

Freedom of trade in grain in a starving coun- 
try means a frenzied enrichment of the specu- 
lators and the already prosperous portions of 
the peasantry; it means a victory of the rich 
over the poor; it means freedom of enrichment 
for the rich and freedom of death for the poor; 
it means a return to the rule of the capitalists. 

How did the peasantry respond to this 
kind of reasoning against freedom of 
trade in foodstuffs? 

The answer to this question may best 
be found in the various phases of the 
Soviet Government’s policy for the carry- 
ing out of its determination to prohibit 
private trade. The Government’s prob- 
lem was to get the surplus stocks of 
grain out of the hands of the peasantry, 
which refused to give up these stocks, for 
it found a way of smuggling them to the 
cities and exchanging them very advan- 
tageously for articles of necessity and 
luxury. There are three distinct phases 
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in the food-gathering pvlicy of the Soviet 
régime. 

The first stage lasted through the 
spring and summer of 1918. It consisted 
of an attempt to utilize for this work 
forces within the rural population itself. 
That was the period when the Soviets 
did everything in their power to intro- 
duce class war into the villages. The 
lowest strata of the peasant population, 
the landless and the shiftless, were 
singled out and organized under the name 
of the “village poverty.” They were 
given wide administrative powers and 
pitted against the thrifty and hard-work- 
ing peasant elements. The result of this 
was much bitterness in the villages, still 
more resentment and internal struggle, 
but very little grain for the Government. 

The second stage lasted for a few 
months in the fall and winter of 1918-19. 
It consisted of an attempt to utilize some 
portions of the codperative apparatus for 
food-gathering functions. But the co- 
operatives were compelled to work within 
the limitations of the “fixed” price sys- 
tem, and, naturally, they failed. 

The third stage lasted for two years. 
It was the system of requisitions and a 
consistent attempt to use forces outside 
the rural population for the work of 
food-gathering. So-called “food detach- 
ments” were organized, consisting of re- 
liable workmen from factories and found- 
ries. These detachments were sent to 
the rural districts, where they were to 
force from the peasantry the allotment 
of grain, previously fixed by the Com- 
missariat of Food Supply. This was the 
system that was abolished after Lenin’s 
“revisions” of economic policy in the 
spring of the present year. 

Under none of these three systems did 
the Soviet Government ever succeed in 
obtaining from the peasantry anything 
like the full amount of allotted quotas, in 
spite of the fact that last year the “food 
detachments” made incredible efforts to 
attain their end. There have been re- 
ports of arrests and even executions for 
failure to deliver the quota in designated 
time. It required a force of thirty thou- 
sand workmen, constituting the “food 
detachments,” in addition to local police 
and regular troops used on many oc- 
casions, to do the work of gathering the 
grain last year. And yet scarcely 60 
per cent. of the amount expected was 
actually gathered. 

After three years of attempted en- 
forcement of food monopoly, Lenin finally 
decided to scrap all his notions as to the 
manner in which the peasantry should 
be treated. At least he has announced 
his decision. to this effect on paper and 
in his various speeches of the recent 
months. But there is one effect of his 
experimentation which he can not scrap 
by verbal or written declarations. The 
outstanding result of the policy of requi- 
sitions and the régime of terror and in- 


timidation which attended the execution 
of that policy has been a colossal con- 
traction of agricultural production, which 
is now felt all the more when consider- 
able portions of the country have lost 
even the meager crops which the peasants 
of those areas still managed to plant. 

Caught in the vise of government 
requisitions, the peasants began delib- 
erately to contract the area of planting. 
When the Government attempted to fight 
this by force, providing drastic punish- 
ments for the peasants who did not plant 
their whole available area to winter 
grains, the peasants resorted to the ex- 
pedient of planting grasses instead of 
food grains. Added to the numerous 
other causes of crop contraction, includ- 
ing shortage of seed, this attitude on 
the part of the peasantry was bound to 
produce the situation of which the whole 
country is now the victim. 

Shortage of seed grain is now a very 
general phenomenon, mostly due to the 
fact that, in the carrying out of the policy 
of requisitions, seed grain was often 
taken to make up the quota. An ex- 
cellent illustration of this has been fur- 
nished by the province of Kursk, which 
was one of those affected by the drought 
last year. In normal times, this prov- 
ince yielded about 15,000,000 poods of 
grain above its local needs. The allotted 


quota for last year’s requisitions was 
10,000,000 poods. But the contraction of 
the planting area, added to the drought, 
resulted in a situation, in which the prov- 
ince yielded only about 5,000,000 poods, 
in spite of unusual severity and savagery 
on the part of the government agents. The 
results of this have been two-fold. In 
the first place, at the beginning of the 
present year many districts in the prov- 
ince were starving, for the peasants’ own 
supplies had been taken away from them. 
And in the second place, the amount of 
grain that was available for seed this 
spring was so small, in spite of the fact 
that some had been brought in from the 
south, that, although about eighty per 
cent. of the planting area has been sown, 
the amount of seed used has been four 
to five poods per desiatina (2.7 acres), 
instead of the customary ten or twelve. 

These results of the policy which he 
himself has so solemnly scrapped, Lenin 
can not either dismiss. or repair in a 
short period of time. Like a fatal boom- 
erang, they strike back at him and at the 
régime of which he is the responsible 
and the guiding spirit and, incidentally, 
at the whole of Russia that has been re- 
duced by this régime to unimagined ruin 
and starvation. 


LEO PASVOLSKY, 


Concerning Lord Northcliffe 


O understand Lord Northcliffe, one 
must bear in mind, first that, in 
1870, when he was five years old, Eng- 
land passed an Education Act which in 
due course sent her boys and girls to 
school where they learned—in many 
families for the first time—the trick of 
reading. This “elementary education” 
was very brief and imperfect, ending at 
the age of twelve years or a little later, 
with no high school or college to follow. 
In the eighties, therefore, there had been 
created a new patronage for literature, 
consisting of a generation utterly ignor- 
ant of the life and thought embodied 
hitherto in the daily and weekly news- 
papers of comparatively small and select 
circulation, with their Victorian solidity 
and numerous classical allusions. For 
“the people,” organizations like the Re- 
ligious Tract Society edited and sold The 
Boys’ Own Paper, The Girls’ Own Paper, 
The Sunday at Home, and The Leisure 
Hour, and in their way very good they 
were; but there was revolution on the 
bookstalls when Sir George Newnes 
issued Titbits, ran up a circulation of 
half a million a week, and achieved wealth 
in a year or two. His monthly magazine 
—The Strand—achieved a phenomenal 
success, making Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes the most popular character in 
English fiction of that day, and prepar- 
ing the way for those singularly beauti- 


ful journals Country Life and The 
Ladies’ Field, in which the half-tone 
block has become a triumph of the photo- 
graphic act. Into daily journalism Sir 
George Newnes also plunged, starting 
the Westminster Gazette, a penny even- 
ing paper of responsible and strictly Lib- 
eral views; but financially his ventures, 
especially outside journalism, were not 
always a success, and he died ten years 
ago with his fortune somewhat im- 
paired. 

Newnes was brought into contact with 
two younger and not less eager men, one 
Sir Arthur Pearson, the friend of Joseph 
Chamberlain and apostle of tariffs, who 
became affected with blindness and has 
devoted his later years to assisting sim- 
ilar sufferers; and the other, Alfred 
Harmsworth. Both Pearson and Harms- 
worth broke away from Newnes and 
started journals of various kinds for 
themselves; for instance, Pearson’s 
Weekly and Pearson’s Magazine, and in 
the case of Harmsworth, Answers. This 
last was a careful copy of Titbits. The one 
had a green, the other an orange, cover; 
the make-up was similar; and the little 
Answers was chosen because Harms- 
worth knew that the page of “answers to 
questions” in Titbits, which for years 
Newnes himself dealt with personally, 
was probably the first and most read of 
any in the journal. Answers, starting in 
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1888, piled up a huge sale and Harms- 
worth invested his profits in a London 
daily, the Evening News, which in his 
hands became a lucrative property. Thus 
it was that later he ventured his funds 
and his career on the Daily Mail. 

Those were the days in Britain when, 
according to Gilbert, 

Every little boy and girl 

That's born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative 
All dailies supported one party or the 
other, and therefore, in Harmsworth’s 
opinion, halved their available public. 
the Daily Mail, then, was to have no pol- 
itics. It was to give the facts and let the 
jury decide the verdict. It was, more- 
over, to give those facts in the fewest 
possible words. Columns were to be con- 
centrated into paragraphs. The whole 
paper was to be packed with news, with 
events, happenings, results; it was to be 
clearly, concisely, written and condensed 
—no argument, no philosophy, no contin- 
uity of thought—sufficient unto each day 
was to be the sensation thereof. The 
Daily Mail was an immediate success. Ex- 
perts like Henry Laboucheére of Truth 
praised its efficiency. It killed the old 
longwinded editorials—the two-column 
essays on things in general; it slaught- 
ered the articles that turn the page 
(which no one can turn in a crowded 
train) ; and it made the halfpenny paper 
before the war the one big power among 
the electors. 

By such success any man’s head would 
have been swollen. Alfred Harmsworth 
bought up forests of wood pulp in New- 
foundland, acquired a baronetcy from 
Mr. Balfour, captured the Times, and 
even became a peer, as did his brother, 
Lord Rothermere. While disclaiming 
party, he could not be in practise other 
than a Conservative, at least to begin 
with. Several of his brothers were, 
however, Liberals, and not the least in- 
teresting sidelight on the present posi- 
tion is that one of these, Cecil, is actually 
Under Secretary to Lord Curzon at the 
Foreign office! Northcliffe, therefore, 
aimed at acquiring influence in both 
camps and, in Mr. Asquith’s cabinet, he 
cultivated Mr. Lloyd George. When the 
war broke out, he found, as he thought, 
his opportunity. With great skill he so 
arranged it that the National Red Cross 
Fund was acknowledged through the 
Times, which move made him semi-of- 
ficial among the Allies. His military 
correspondent, Colonel Repington, had 
also the big way about him, and at one 
time Northcliffe went so far as to chal- 
lenge Lord Kitchener’s censorship. The 
story is that Kitchener threatened to sup- 
press Northcliffe and everything that 
was his, at which prospect ‘the Napoleon 
of Fleet Street” surrendered. But he 
never forgave Kitchener, whom he ac- 
cused of limiting the supplies of high 


explosive shells; and, as Northcliffe him- 
self was a high explosive, there had to 
be formed in Downing Street, first, a 
coalition under Mr. Asquith, and finally 
the coalition under Mr. Lloyd George. 

Northcliffe was now at the height of 
his power, a figure compared with War- 
wick the Kingmaker, yet tragic, for there 
has been no heir to his title and he is 
lonely. Suddenly, however, he found 
himself checkmated. In 1919, Lloyd 
George appealed to the country, obtained 
a majority in the House of Commons 
which placed him for several years be- 
yond Northcliffe’s reach, and refused 
Northcliffe a seat at the table of the 
peacemakers in Paris. Northcliffe seems 
to have been bitterly disappointed. Yet 
he had no real grievance. It is an open 
secret that he might have joined Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet and that he preferred 
to remain outside, a powerful and inde- 
pendent critic. Having avoided the risks, 
he could scarcely claim the rewards, of 
official responsibility. 

The Times thus ceased to support 
Lloyd George. Strongly demanding a 
generous settlement in Ireland, the paper 
has found no little material for criticism 
of the policy pursued by Dublin Castle. 
All the muddle and mess of reconstruc- 
tion has also furnished fuel for the 
Northcliffe flame of unfriendly comment. 
In some measure, however, the on- 
slaughts defeated their own _ object. 
Northcliffe is not the only proprietor of 
newspapers. And his ¢éompetitors—men 
like Hulton, Burnham, Beaverbrook, and 
the great Liberal owners of newspapers 
—demur to his or to any such dictator- 
ship by an individual, not elected by any 
constituency, who speaks, after all, for 
himself alone. Northcliffe has chal- 
lenged not only Lloyd George, but the 
House of Commons, which alone has the 
right to displace Cabinets. In quarters 
where Lloyd George is severely censured, 
it may be doubted whether a dethrone- 
ment of the Prime Minister by North- 
cliffe—as he claims to have dethroned 
Asquith—can be tolerated. There is 
something—indeed, a good deal—to be 
said for his view that by position the 
Prime Minister, and by temperament the 
Foreign Secretary, have become less suit- 
able than some other statesmen to attend 
the Washington Conference as delegates 
of the British Commonwealth. If that 
opinion had been expressed editorially, 
with grave reasons accompanying it, no 
objection to it would have been taken by 
the powers that be in Downing Street. 
But the opinion was set forth by Lord 
Northcliffe—himself assumed to be a 
candidate for diplomatic recognition— 
as a personal edict, to be obeyed without 
question; and it was accompanied by re- 
flections on the character of England’s 
public men which amounted to political 
execution by a private citizen—or, as it 
is usually called, assassination. It could 


not be tolerated. The Foreign office hit 
back, and Northcliffe fled by the first 
boat he could find. It was not that he 
was actually cut off from any source of 
news. The real blow was the ostracism 
implied. 

With regard to the interview which 
brought in the name of King George, I 
must confess myself astounded. In the 
old days, the late Lord Salisbury used 
to say that the Harmsworth Press was 
written by office boys for office boys; but 
since then Northcliffe has had the best 
kind of education, namely, contact with 
minds greater than his own. Of late 
years he has steadily pursued Anglo- 
American friendship as the goal of all 
Britain’s foreign policy. To embarrass 
the monarch is, in England, the one un- 
pardonable offence. It will not be con- 
sidered any answer that the interview 
appeared in the name of Lord North- 
cliffe’s chief editor, and not in his own. 
It was cabled to England by Lord North- 
cliffe’s able staff in New York as a 
Northcliffe pronouncement, and it played, 
obviously and directly, into the willing 
hands of Lloyd George. The privileged 
position of the Times depended on re- 
straint—on the impersonality of its 
staff. The Walters, who owned the paper, 
seldom if ever appeared. They sought no 
honors. They were never advertised nor 
interviewed. Lord Northcliffe has more 
reason than most men for indulging in 
a little harmless personal vanity. But it 
is a fault which, however lovable, has in- 
jured many a great career. 


P. W. WILSON 


Power 
(Fifth Avenue and Forty Second Street) 


E leads no armies and he wields no 
sword, 

Yet potentates of high degree 

Are not more arrogant than he, 

Or sternly rule more turbulent a horde. 

Impatient thousands move or stand, 

Or halt at his abrupt command; 

Where two great highways, gorged with 
traffic, meet, 

Fates wait on his uplifted hand, 
What time he parts the surging sea, 
By miracles, diurnally— 

A Moses of the city street. 


Alone, his hand of power intervenes 
Against the plutocratic foe; 
A wondrous pantomimic show; 
A burly David against Philistines, 
For powers of a demigod 
Are vested in the traffic squad, 
And pride and opulence and fashion may 
Wait breathless on his curtest nod, 
Which yet beneficence can show 
In conquering, for the weak and slow, 
Goliaths of the crossing way. 


MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
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Life, Law, and Statesmanship in 
London 


T puzzles those who have just landed 

here to find the British people un- 
perturbed. From nothing that one hears 
in Regent Street could one imagine that 
the world is upside down. London jogs 
along quite undismayed, and England, 
as a whole, is England still. Good-na- 
tured crowds move up and down the 
streets and flock to the suburbs when 
their work is done. The trains are run- 
ning about as usual, and business, on the 
surface, appears normal, 

Dig deeper, however, and you will see 
that under all their pleasant outer cheer- 
fulness the English (and no doubt the 
Scotch and Irish) are passing through a 
great and grim ordeal. That they are 
facing it so well is to their credit. The 
patience of the people has been strained 
almost beyond the cracking point. It may 
endure for a few more hard months; 
after that, I think, it is almost bound to 
collapse. 

Then will come some kind of recon- 
struction, not violently as some have 
hoped and prayed, but in the good, old- 
fashioned, legal, peaceful way by means 
of ballots; for, notwithstanding strikes 
and discontent, the law still reigns here 
as before the war. An evolution of some 
sort is taking place, but revolution seems 
as yet remote. The public, and above all 
the middle class, is ill-disposed towards 
the striking coal-miners. Not only those 
who live at ease, but also toilers of the 
poorer class, resent the sheer reckless- 
ness with which the disgruntled miners 
have slighted the imperative require- 
ments of the nation. 

“Those chaps don’t want to work,” 
sums up the view of millions who, to 
live, are working. “And we’re to pay 
for them,” they add with natural wrath. 
There’s the rub. The average citizen 
gets no relief, no subsidies if things go 
wrong with him. He can not understand 
why just one class should be assisted. 
“Those chaps don’t want to work” is the 
keynote to the indifference with which 
the allied labor groups have heard the 
mad appeals of the rebellious miners. If 
the extremist leaders had been a bit 
less truculent; if they had shown the 
slightest willingness to meet the Gov- 
ernment; if they had spent a little 
thought on the dire needs of the much- 
tried and suffering nation, the public and 
the unions not immediately concerned in 
mining problems might long ago have 
responded to their call with generous 
sympathy. 

Sir Arthur Duckham hit the nail 
straight on the head the other day when 
he declared that with the world of in- 


dustry all were divided into “the pro- 
ducers and the parasites.” And by the 
parasites he said he meant those persons 
whom he knew as “profiteers.” The word 
has been used rather loosely. So, to be 
plain, Sir Arthur gave us a new 
definition which seems both apt and 
worth remembering. The “profiteer” to 
him means just one thing—the man who 
gets his money without earning it. “He 
mr~ pe a workman, or he may be a capi- 
tah..t, but we can not afford to carry him 
with us to-day if industry is to be re- 
vived. The whole discussion of wages 
has been on a wrong basis. It is not 
a question of high wages or low wages; 
it is merely a question of whether the 
wages have been earned.” 

The worst parasites of all in England 
at this hour are perhaps the superfluous 
hangers-on of war departments. For 
years they have been eating up unnum- 
bered millions of pounds sterling. But 
neither Lloyd George nor his colleagues 
have yet done much to subtract them 
from the pay lists. The most important 
question of the hour here is not Ireland, 
Egypt, Kemal, or the mandates, but the 
plain issue of extravagance or economy. 
How vital it appears was shown the other 
day when, at a by-election fought out 
on that point, an advocate of national 
economy swept all before him, defeating 
an Administration candidate by more 
than two to one. 

There seems small doubt that, if the 
Coalition Cabinet went to the polls to- 
day, the battle would be fought not on 
the lines it might prefer, Imperial lines, 
but on the issue of its thrift or ex- 
travagance. And by that test it would 
be utterly condemned. No one is more 
alive to this fact than the resourceful 
British Premier. His followers are now 
barking at his heels. The Unionists are 
split up into factions. The Tories view 
his actions with suspicion. The Laborites 
distrust them even more. Not once or 
twice or thrice within the year his hold 
upon the Commons has been shaken. Yet 
by sheer tactical ability and cleverness 
he has so far surmounted every seeming 
menace. His speech at the first meet- 
ing of the Conference to discuss Im- 
perial policies once more saved his bacon. 
The expected break-down of the miners 
may still further strengthen him. When, 
soon or late, he faces the electors, he 
will adapt himself, be sure, to new con- 
ditions. He is as agile and elusive in 
his policies as his great forerunner, 
Disraeli. And he will not be scotched 
or killed without a struggle of the most 
dogged kind. 





The polo matches indirectly helped 
him by diverting the attention of the 
public from his slips and sins. For one 
man who would talk about the Ruhr 
and France, a hundred must be wran- 
gling about polo. It gave a sad jolt to the 
self-respect of the Britons to see their 
champions beaten hopelessly by Ameri- 
cans, outdone at every turn by men and 
ponies, and with one member of the U. 
S. team, to some extent at all events, 
not fit. I have observed, however, not 
the faintest tendency among the Lon- 
doners to say unpleasant or unfriendly 
things about the victors. “Good luck to 
’em. It serves us right,’ was usually 
the comment on what happened. The 
nicest care not to be nasty to Americans 
is evident in what one hears and reads. 
Good nature and traditional sportsman- 
ship have steeled the British to endure 
the shock of their repeated beatings by 
the Australian cricketers. It took a great 
deal more than their supposed stolidity 
to watch the harsh recall of Admiral 
Sims, their favorite, without protest. 
Yet it is chiefly by their silence that 
they have shown their unquestionable re- 
sentment of what was also to themselves 
a savage snub. 

“T find it harder to endure the civility 
we meet with here,” said an American I 
know, “than sheer hostility. We do all 
sorts of disagreeable things to English- 
men; yet they go on treating us like 
friends and brothers.” 

The recall of Admiral Sims was greatly 
emphasized by its coincidence with the 
fine tribute paid him by his warm ad- 
mirers at Westminster. As they see 
things here, the speech which caused his 
upset was less indiscreet than the reso- 
lution of our Senate, not so long ago, ex- 
pressing sympathy with Irish insurrec- 
tion. The British stood that, though they 
did not like it, and let it go without 
much open anger. They will put up with 
more, and more still, rather than risk a 
break between the United States and the 
Empire. 

It is all very well to talk of the stolid 
British, but there is a good deal more 
than stolidity behind the resignation of 
this people to pin-pricks and discourtes- 
ies. There is, for instance, a real wish 


‘(it was voiced by Lloyd George at the 


Imperial Conference) to form and tighten 
for all time new links, commercial, hu- 
man, intellectual, between the Empire 
and our giant young Republic. Pin- 
pricks and little stabs and snubs may 
hurt. But they are trifles in the balance 
when weighed against the chief aims of 
British statesmanship. Those aims in- 
clude the fostering of friendship between 
Britain and America, not at the sacrifice 
of rights or even of near rights, but with 
a due regard for the world’s crying 
needs. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
London, June 20 
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Correspondence 


‘‘The Emergence of a New 


Profession’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Referring to your article “The 
Emergence of a New Profession” (July 
23), it is interesting indeed to see the 
profession of school teaching more and 
more accorded the recognition it should 
have. It will everywhere command re- 
spect when special training is required 
of those who are to practice it. When 
the people realize that their children can 
be only imperfectly trained by inexperi- 
enced teachers, that it takes patience 
with knowledge plus experience in the art 
of teaching, as well a more profound 
knowledge of youth than the parents 
themselves have, properly to educate the 
young, they will be impatient of un- 
skilled teaching, and demand that their 
children’s teachers shall show a record 
of successful study for the profession. 
This demand is not yet general from 
the public, but it is becoming general 
from superintendents who control the ap- 
pointment of teachers in their school 
systems. It is becoming so from prin- 
cipals of private schools. When the 
teaching profession itself demands that 
its members be trained, and is supported 
in this by the public, then the profession 
will present a membership of individuals 
expert above the layman, and will be ac- 
corded the respect it will have earned. 
The teachers in higher education have 
won respect for their calling; secondary 
teachers are winning it for theirs; and 
when the public appreciates the special 
skill employed by the expert teachers in 
the primary grades, and the importance 
of this in its effect on the child’s whole 
course of education, they will give to 
these latter the ranking among educators 
which they, too, deserve. 
CLEMENT LAWRENCE SMITH 
East Gloucester, Mass., July 25 


Teaching the Classics 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I wish to commend heartily the favor- 
able attitude toward the Classics taken 
by The Weekly Review. I can not agree, 
however, with a statement in a recent 
issue. You say: “If the Classics are mori- 
bund, it is because they have been 
stupidly handled during the past quarter 
century. At the present time, teachers 
with a capacity for fundamental ideas 
could make the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome not only palatable, but fascinat- 
ing.” Now I frankly admit that the 
teaching of Greek and Latin to-day falls 
far short of the ideal and this is true of 
the teaching of other subjects as well. 
Really great teachers are few! But I 
firmly believe that in general the Clas- 


sics have never been better taught than 
in the last twenty-five years. Never were 
teachers better trained and more en- 
thusiastic than now. Never have clas- 
sical teachers had such wealth of illustra- 
tive material in museums, collections of 
ancient art, photographs, lantern-slides, 
and excellent new books and periodicals, 
presenting in interesting fashion the 
old and the new. And there is much that 
is new as the result of archeological ex- 
cavations and scholarly investigations in 
every field of ancient life and thought. 
Ever increasing emphasis is being put 
upon the spirit and the ideas rather than 
upon the letter, and the classical 
languages are taught no longer primarily 
as disciplines but as splendid instruments 
of great literatures and eternally valu- 
able civilizations. 


Why, then, it will be asked, has the 
study of the Classics declined? The 
answer is easy for one who has given the 
matter much earnest thought. The study 
of Greek and Latin, particularly the 
former, in our schools and colleges, has 
declined because of the popularity of 
modern languages, because of the pres- 
sure of the numerous sciences, and be- 
cause of the present great vogue of his- 
tory, politics, and, in particular, of so- 
ciology and economics. It has declined 
because of the trend of the times which 
ever and powerfully influences, the stu- 
dent to pursue those studies which seem 
to be immediately useful, practical, 
“modern,” and even vocational, and not to 
“waste” precious time on aught else. It 
has declined because school and college 
authorities, and parents, too, yielding to 
this popular pressure, are often unsym- 
pathetic to classical studies and make it 
difficult or even impossible for students 
who would find profit and enjoyment 
therein to pursue them. Last but not 
least Greek and Latin are hard! They 
fare ill in competition with easier sub- 
jects for which diplomas are awarded. 

There is no reason, however, for dis- 
couragement, The pendulum is even now 
beginning to swing back. Thousands of 
the best students are finding profit, en- 
joyment, and inspiration in the study of 
the Classics and their number will in- 
crease as it comes more and more to be 
realized that there are no more modern 
studies than Greek and Latin when they 
are interpreted and taught, as I believe 
they are now, as studies of the present 
as well as the past. 


No sensible person contends, of course, 
that all students should study Greek and 
Latin at first hand. Every boy and girl, 
to be sure, who reaches the high-school 
age, should learn the elements of Latin if 
for no other reason than for the sake of 
an intelligent knowledge of English. For 
students who are properly qualified there 
is no finer and nobler instrument of edu- 
cation than Greek. All students, however, 
can through the medium of the best 


translations, books, and courses in Greek 
and Roman life and thought gain much. 

No longer is a defense of the Classics 
in order. What is needed is forceful ad- 
vertisement of the truth about the 
Classics, namely, that they are of indis- 
pensable value in modern liberal edu- 
cation. 

LARUE VAN Hook 
Barnard College, July 30 


‘‘The Engineers on Waste’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVLEW: 

An editorial entitled “The Engineers 
on Waste” in your issue of July 2 is dis- 
appointing, to say the least. You attack 
on a variety of grounds a newspaper 
summary—which, as you say, “is so far 
the only specific record” published of the 
findings of the Committee on Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry—all of which 
points are made and answered in the re- 
port itself. 

1. You ask what the engineers mean 
by “waste.” Mr. Hoover’s address before 
the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties in Syracuse, on February 12 last, 
answers your question. The introduction 
to our report states, “in the committee’s 
investigations industrial waste has been 
thought of as that part of the material, 
time and human effort expended in pro- 
duction, represented by the difference 
between the average attainments on one 
hand and the practically attainable per- 
formance on the other, as revealed by 
the detailed reports.” (Italics are mine.) 
We are not discussing what your edi- 
torial calls “near perfection such as 
might be attained in two or three gen- 
erations”; we are discussing a practical, 
contemporaneous, patriotic program for 
American idustry, in which we need the 
support rather than the crocodile tears 
of The Weekly Review. 

2. You say that “it is to be feared 
that the committee of engineers, as a 
body, lacks both a fitting modesty and a 
sense of humor” in that the body was ap- 
pointed on January 12 and “its reports 
were in final shape before the end of 
May.” This rapid-fire schedule was pro- 
posed by Mr. Hoover and carried out by 
the committee which he named. I believe 
you have been misled by a brief news- 
paper story into a condemnation of a 
document of 125,000 words, signed by 
two past presidents of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, a past president 
of the Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of America, and the president of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers, and intro- 
duced by a foreword by Mr. Hoover. 

One eminent engineer—not a member 
of the committee—states, ‘““This report 
forestalls any possibility of an industrial 
upheaval in the United States.” It is well 
to take its findings seriously. 

EDWARD EYRE HUNT 

Washington, D. C., July 12 
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New Books and Old 


HE reasons for a literary hoax may 
simply be those which lie behind a 
practical joke; or the author may intend 
a satire; or he may be enjoying the 
pleasure of creation without planning any 
serious or lasting deception. Whatever 
his motives, a certain experience is 
pretty sure to come to him sooner or 
later. He will see some unexpected vic- 
tims rush joyfully and wilfully into the 
little net he has spread, entangle them- 
selves hand and foot, shout aloud to the 
world to advertise their own capture, 
and, after a short time, begin ruefully 
to back out, bleating piteously. If he 
goes to their assistance at this stage, he 
is more than apt to get bitten. Mean- 
while, another group of victims are seek- 
ing capture, and have only been pre- 
vented from rushing in by the fact that 
the trap is full. As soon as they see what 
has happened, they begin to explain ex- 
actly how clever they were in detecting 
the snare from the first. 

The perpetrator of the hoax must be 
wonderfully free from mischievousness 
if he does not find it hard to conceal his 
mirth at this moment. The owlishly 
wise and self-important scholar is with 
us to-day, flourishing almost as_ in 
medieval times, often pompous, and sel- 
dom sweet-tempered when his conceit is 
touched. Messrs Jordan and Wright, and 
the other conspirators of the Authors’ 
Club of New York (who conspired in 
such broad daylight), must have smiled 
and smiled when ‘“Feodor Vladimir Lar- 
rovitch; an Appreciation of his Life and 
Works” (The Authors’ Club, New York, 
1918) was seriously reviewed. They had 
touched upon a literary weakness in 
America: the tendency to accept anything 
and everything which purports to be the 
work of a Russian author at whatever 
value somebody solemnly proclaims that 
it possesses, 

When Captain Arthur D. Ficke went 
off to the war and left his fellow- 
inventor of the “Spectric’” school of 
poetry, Mr. Witter Bynner, to sit at 
luncheons and listen to serious praise of 
the newest balderdash, the situation was 
amusing and instructive. No more useful 
jeu desprit was ever published than 
“Spectra; a Book of Poetic Experi- 
ments” (Mitchell Kennerley, 1916), by 
“Anne Knish” and “Emanuel Morgan.” 
A few, of course, of the die-hards re- 
fused to admit that they had been fooled, 
even when the authors confessed that the 
book was all hokum. But many of the 
dupes must have realized that devotion 
te the new poetry had been purchased 
at a total loss of that sense which dis- 
tinguishes between reason and flub-dub. 

Many men have invented a single im- 
aginary book, or compiled the literary 
remains of an author who never existed. 


To have invented a private library, a 
collector of unique books, and actually 
to have issued a careful catalogue of the 
remaining items of a priceless collection 
of rarities, is a performance which prob- 
ably only one man has ever attempted. He 
desired to play upon the book-collector’s 
acquisitiveness, his slyness, and to enjoy 
the spectacle of famous bibliographers 
and bibliomaniacs trying to steal a march 
upon one another. His success was stu- 
pendous, and the story of the hoax, even 
after more than eighty years, echoes 
from time to time in bibliographical 
journals, and is fairly well known to 
book collectors. Many, however, seem 
not to have heard of it, and to the gen- 
eral reader it is unknown. 
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In 1840 there came by mail to many 
book collectors in Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, and England a sixteen-page pain- 
phlet whose title-page is reproduced here. 
It opened with a touching little account 
of “Jean Népomucéne-Auguste Pichauld, 
comte de Fortsas,” who was born at his 
chateau near Binche, in Belgium, in 1770, 
and had died in the same room “in which 
he first saw the light” in 1839. A wonder- 
ful collector, the Count! Devoted to his 
books, he had let wars and the drums and 
tramplings of many conquests pass by, 
while he assembled his library of unique 
copies. He would own no book of which 
any other copy existed. No matter what 
price he had paid, let him find one of his 
books mentioned by a bibliographer, and 
he would sell, give away, or (chose in- 
croyable!) destroy it! As a result, this 
collection, “very rich but few in num- 
ber” represented a mere fragment of the 
Count’s former library. The numbers in 





the catalogue ran up to 222, but there 
are many gaps, and only about 52 items 
actually appeared. 

But these items were of a kind to give 
a bibliomaniac chronic insomnia. De- 
vised with devilish ingenuity so as to in- 
clude some appeal to the whim of every 
famous collector of that day, the entries 
in the catalogue were forerunners of the 
ingenious titles which, many years after, 
Eugene Field liked to invent—as in “The 
Temptation of Friar Gonsol.” There 
were titles in French, Latin, English, 
Dutch. There were works which were 
supposed to have been totally destroyed, 
there were books throwing light upon 
obscure and mysterious historical events, 
there was an “infamous” satire against 
the Grand Monarch, there were “asso- 
ciation” copies with autograph notes 
of famous men, there was a scandalous 
autobiography of an eminent prince, a 
“catalogue plus que curieux des bonnes 
fortunes du Prince’ bound in “green 
chagrin, with a lock of silver gilt,’”’ which 
a horrified grand-daughter frantically 
tried to bid in. 

Arnold Lethwidge, writing in the Lit- 
erary Collector (Nov., 1903), gives a hu- 
morous account of the scenes in Binche 
about the day of the sale. Strangers 
from Brussels and Paris, from Amster- 
dam and London, flocked into the little 
town and demanded to see “M. Mourlon, 
Notaire, rue de l’Eglise, no. 9.” They 
snooped about, trying to avoid each 
other, pretending merely to be passing 
through, en route to Brussels. They all 
tried to hide from each other the little 
catalogue. No villager knew anything 
about M. Mourlon, or the Rue de |’Eglise, 
or the Count de Fortsas. The great 
French bibliographer, Brunet, was in the 
group of visitors, so was Nodier, and the 
Baron de Reiffenberg, director of the 
Royal Library of Belgium. The Rox- 
burghe Club had sent a representative. 
But nobody in Binche could give these 
distinguished persons any information, 
except another visitor, a quiet gentle- 
man from Brussels, who pointed out a 
notice in a late paper to the effect that 
the town of Binche had purchased the 
Count’s library, and therefore the sale 
would not take place! This information 
proved to be as fishy as all the rest. The 
quiet gentleman was M. Renier Chalon— 
who had invented the Count de Fortsas 
and his library, had written the catalogue 
out of his own imagination, knowledge of 
books, and of the weaknesses of his fel- 
low collectors, and had taken his pay in 
riding to Binche with the bibliomaniacs, 
watching their maneuvers to outwit each 
other, listening to their discussion of 
these imaginary works, and hearing one 
or two of them. claim that they also 
owned copies of some of the best items 
in the Count’s library! 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Probable Future of 
Mankind 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION. 
Wells. 
pany. 

T can not be expected that this book 
will add in any notable degree either 

to the repute of its author or to the debt 
which his many readers already owe to 
him. Mr. Wells explains that what he 
here gives us is no literary work, for 
much of the material was prepared for 
delivery in lectures, and a break-down in 
his health prevented a complete re-writ- 
ing. “There is more,” he says, “of the 
uplifted forefinger and the reiterated 
point than I should have allowed myself 
in an essay.” A comment which would 
have come at once to any reviewer’s pen 
is here anticipated, and criticism is more 
or less disarmed. The present critic, too, 
is glad to acknowledge that a book may 
have high instructive value though it 
does not deserve to rank with Mr. Wells’s 
workmanship when he is quite at his best. 
Nor can it be denied that there is valu- 
able instruction here, both valuable and 

—in the best sense—timely. The book is 

well named; the central topic and almost 

the central thesis are conveyed by the 
very title. Mr. Wells has in view those 
easy-going folk who obtain comfort in 
these fierce times by pleasantly remind- 
ing themselves that war has always been 

a periodic occurrence, who seem to ex- 

pect that the last specimen of that 

epidemic will—no less than all the others 

—vanish from human memory like a tale 

that is told, and who are already, under 

the motto of “return to normal condi- 
tions,” seeking to revive the old inter- 
national order just as it was. This book 
begins, not with a comparison, but with 

a contrast, between the Great War and all 

wars that had preceded it. The contrast 

is made vivid by an analogous picture of 

the harmless squabbles of children in a 

nursery, hurting one another a good deal 

but fighting “within the measure of their 
strength,” and the horror that would 
ensue if the same children had put into 
their fists razor blades with poison on 
them, explosive bombs, and corrosive 
fluids. “A real nursery invaded by a 
reckless person distributing such gifts 
would be promptly saved by the inter- 
vention of the nurse; but humanity has 
no nurse but its own poor wisdom.” It 
is Science which, Prometheus-like, has 
thus bestowed these questionable endow- 
ments upon us all. Scientist as he is, Mr. 

Wells would no doubt appreciate that em- 

blematic vignette which Rousseau pre- 

fixed to his “Discours” in condemnation 
of the arts, and in which Prometheus 
was shown presenting the torch of 


By H. G. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


knowledge to man, with a satyr standing 
by to warn the recipient that “it burns.” 
It is Science which made the last war 
generically different from all the rest, 
which made its outcome a veritable ship- 
wreck of civilization, and which will 
make another war on the same scale lead 
to a shipwreck after which no salvaging 
will be possible. This fact, Mr. Wells 
tells us, lies on the surface, and it ex- 
plains why the idea of a League of Na- 
tions, sustaining a Supreme World Court, 
“did not so much arise at any particular 
point as break out simultaneously 
wherever there were intelligent men.” 

But our author thinks the League of 
Nations, though well intended, is by no 
means so fundamental a change as the 
present crisis calls for. To deal with 
this by the occasional meeting of a 
Council is like “fa proposal to abolish 
thirst, hunger, and death by a short leg- 
islative act.”” What he insists upon is the 
need to transform those habits of thought 
and feeling from which wars take their 
rise, and—first and foremost—that con- 
ception of separate nationhood which is 
preserved in the very name of the 
League. What we must ask ourselves is: 
If war is to go out of human life, what 
else has to go at the same time? Mr. 
Wells answers that we must part simul- 
taneously with those temperamental 
moods which have really no meaning ex- 
cept as a preliminary to war, and which 
have been stimulated by press, pulpit, 
platform, under the name of “national- 
ity.” The so-called patriotic propaganda 
is, for him, a systematic fostering of na- 
tional egotism and its ghastly results are 
before us in a civilization which has now 
to be “salvaged.” 

Does anyone reply that the roots of 
patriotic impulse are deep down in hu- 
man nature, and that to attempt their 
removal is impracticable and fantastic? 
Mr. Wells would reply that this general 
acceptance of national egotism as an ul- 
timate, irreducible fact of human psy- 
chology is itself one fruit of the sinister 
propaganda he has denounced, and that 
we have good evidence against admitting 
it as an insuperable obstacle to reform. 
One piece of such evidence was the first 
wild enthusiasm for a League of Na- 
tions, “that transitory response to the 
transitory greatness of President Wil- 
son.” Another evidence is the tone of 
militaristic writings. “If the mass of 
common men are incurably patriotic and 
belligerent, why is there a note of queru- 
lous exhortation in nearly all patriotic 
literature? Why, for instance, is Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘History of England’ 
so full of goading and scolding?” We 
are reminded, too, that world changes 
which would have been pronounced 
visionary enterprises before they oc- 
curred have been actually brought about 
in an amazingly short space of time. 
What would sagacious prophets have said 


beforehand about the chances of such a 
vast upheaval as either Christianity or 
Islam? And have we not in our hands 
to-day, if we had courage to use it, a ma- 
chine for the rapid spread of new ideas 
to the ends of the earth, such as was 
never dreamed of by the pioneers of any 
change in the days prior to printing, and 
the telegraph, and the cinema? 

Thus the fault which this writer finds 
in the League of Nations is not that its 
projectors cherished a vast and unrealiz- 
able dream, but that they had not the 
faith to believe in a project far greater, 
and that they proposed to stereotype 
rather than destroy that scheme of sep- 
arate nationhood by which civilization 
had been nearly undone. In two chapters 
entitled “The Project of a World State.” 
and “The Enlargement of Patriotism,” he 
dwells upon the manifold economic dis- 
advantages and the far graver conse- 
quence in international strife which the 
European small-state system involves, 
and he urges that at least the United 
States of Europe might be constituted on 
the model of that larger communal feel- 
ing which America has proved to be by 
no means incompatible with local loyal- 
ties. Many who find themselves unable to 
sympathize with other parts of the book 
will read with interest a keen analysis 
of the contrast between Europe and 
America in this respect, set forth with 
the author’s abundance of apt illustration 
and mordant epigram. 

That civilization is to be salvaged by 
an organized and world-wide crusade 
against patriotism will seem to not a few 
just a Wellsian paradox, and it must be 
admitted that in some places the book 
lends itself to an easy ridicule. The 
radiant glow of enthusiasm for one’s own 
country—even if its sphere of influence 
has been narrow—has no doubt achieved 
more for the general humanitarian pur- 
pose than that weak and watery senti- 
ment of “world-citizenship,” which seems 
to lose in intensity what it gains in dif- 
fusion. One recalls how effectively after 
the Napoleonic wars Canning used to 
burlesque the “Friends of Mankind” in 
the columns of The Anti-Jacobin, and 
how Dickens drew his picture in “Bleak 
House” of “a very irascible gentleman 
who declared it his mission in life to be 
everybody’s brother, but who seemed to 
be on strained relations with the greater 
part of his large family.” 

Mr. Wells too has rather played into 
the hands of those who would make 
merry at his expense by some of the 
concrete suggestions which he has here 
ventured. Can he expect us to take seri- 
ously, for example, the idea of a World 
State, run by a sort of central World 
Committee, or to refrain from smiling at 
his quaint sub-title “The Probable Future 
of Mankind” under which this and 
kindred ideas are discussed? Who can 
keep his countenance as he reads about 
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the proposed ‘‘new Bible”—also the work 
of a syndicate—in which all the knowl- 
edge that is vitally important for the af- 
fairs of life shall be compressed into four 
or five compact volumes for the shelf of 
every cottage,—Books of History, of Con- 
duct and Wisdom, of Poetry and Litera- 
ture, of Forecasts? What will be said 
by even his most kindly critics about the 
encouragement Mr. Wells has managed to 
derive from the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity and of Islam, or about the infer- 
ence he draws that his own message— 
carried from pole to pole by codperating 
film producers—has a far better chance 
than the message of either Galilee or 
Arabia to catch the ear and thrill the 
heart of mankind? It is distressing that 
he should have mixed so much careful 
thought about the need of combating 
the narrowness of exclusive nationhood 
with the proposal of methods which will 
make so many readers suspect that he is 
only joking. 

But Mr. Wells is not joking, and it is 
not in the mood of mockery that this 
book should be read. When he declares 
that a profound change in moral valua- 
tions about patriotism all over the world 
is both practicable and urgent he can 
point to historic transformations not less 
radical and not more necessary which 
have before now taken place. Those who 
realize the havoc that has been wrought 
by phrases like “self-determination” 
must agree that an anti-nationalistic pro- 
test is very opportune. Excellent service 
was done when the same point was 
pressed in the writer’s earlier books, 
“The Research Magnificent” and “In the 
Fourth Year.” “The political and social 
muddle of Europe at the present time, 
Mr. Wells now tells us, “is very largely 
due to the attempt to compromise be- 
tween patriotism and the common good 
of Europe.” Is not this the lesson of the 
Versailles Conference? Is it not the 
lesson of Fiume, and Ireland, and Silesia, 
and a dozen other disturbed places? And 
is it not true that a sharp, thorough re- 
vising of old ideas about independent 
national rights or sovereignties, cher- 
ished in defiance of the general interests 
of the world, is the thing most urgently 
called for in political theory? Disraeli 
once bade England constitute herself the 
guardian of the integrity and autonomy 
of the Ottoman Empire. The blood of 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians 
calls to heaven against the view that any 
national independence should thus be 
held sacrosanct. And when in the part of 
his book called “The Schooling of the 
World” Mr. Wells demands with his own 
incomparable lucidity and emphasis a 
system of broader education which will 
obliterate these so easily inflamed super- 
stitions about nationhood, we must be 
thankful that so effective a voice has been 
raised in so great a cause. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Woman Who Takes 


Tue Heer or Acuittes. By E. M. Delafield. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


CogueTtte. By Frank Swinnerton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 
Tue EpucaTion oF Eric Lane. By Stephen 


McKenna. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 


HE Emma Woodhouses and Becky 
Sharps of English fiction make 
steady increase. Modern woman, the 
novelists assure us, has an equal right 
with man to be the complete egoist and 
self-seeker. If you can stand a cave man 
hero, you can certainly stand a heroine 
who is hard as nails. And don’t expect 
her to be reformed for your comfort in 
the last chapter. Once an Emma Wood- 
house not only saw the error of her ways 
but changed them for her Knightley’s 
sake. The Zella of the first and best of 
“E. M. Delafield’s” novels, seems, in the 
process of self-discovery, at least to open 
a door toward change. But Lydia, in 
“The Heel of Achilles,” does not see her- 
self till it is too late to change. She 
grasps the tragedy, or at least the pathos, 
of her case, but knows herself too far 
gone for cure. A lonely egotist and, what 
is worse, a paltry “situation-snatcher” 
she must remain, while she remains at 
all. The satire of “E. M. Delafield’ is 
always acute, but it lacks generous pro- 
portions. Never since “Zella Sees Her- 
self” has she escaped from contempla- 
tion of the follies and squalors of female 
egotism. She is the sort of humorist who 
seizes a theme and holds its nose firmly 
to the grindstone. Her fancy can not 
play largely and blithely about life; there 
is in it something petty and embittered. 
Lovable persons, like young Jennie of 
the present story, are not absent from 
her score; but they seem always to ex- 
ist by second intention, as foils to the 
unlovable central figure upon whom the 
story-teller’s eye is sharply and even 
maliciously fastened. The moral of the 
book—of all her books—is of course both 
ancient and sound: that there is no real 
happiness in self-seeking. But we nat- 
urally grow weary of a moral that always 
continues to be pointed, under whatever 
thin alias, by the same horrible ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Swinnerton does not point morals, 
but his “Coquette” is yet another exhibit 
in the gallery of current portraits of the 
woman who takes. His Sally belongs to 
the same Cockney order as the girl in 
“Nocturne.” She is of a less ingenuous 
type, though, a thruster and contriver 
from the cradle. But for a largely 
physical mating instinct, she is literally 
hard as nails. Or rather (for she has a 
sort of tenderness for her foolish mother 
and an inconvenient instinct of fidelity 
to sailor Toby) her humankindness is 
subject to a will which sticks at nothing. 
At the very outset of her battle to “get 


on,” “there was nothing but dangerous 
theft from which her mind shrank.” Her 
affair with Toby was not part of her plan 
of campaign. He could do nothing to 
help her get on, did not even wish her 
to get on, and must therefore be disre- 
garded except as an indulgence. Her mar- 
riage to “Gaga” was upon another foot- 
ing. The swift closing scene in which 
Toby bashes Gaga’s head against a brick 
wall and stumbles headlong into the 
muddy river that crawls beneath the bal- 
cony where Sally once passed her legal 
honeymoon—this scene may be inter- 
preted according to the reader’s will as 
retributory, or as an ironic comment 
upon the uncertain awards of fate. Can it 
be that even egotism, the mainspring of 
Success, is subject to life’s bathetic 
chances? 

“The Education of Eric Lane” is Part 
II. of Stephen McKenna’s projected 
trilogy, “The Sensationalists.” It is little 
more than a continuation of “Lady 
Lilith,” with Babs Neave still in the fore- 
ground for those who find her interest- 
ing. Eric Lane is somewhat too narrowly 
an occasion for her newest displays of 
mood and emotion. Like Cockney Sally 
and middle-class Lydia, Babs the aristo- 
crat is all for herself. Sally is the most 
humanly tolerable of the three, since she 
is a doer and not a poser. Eric Lane is 
supposed to be a busy and successful 
playwright, but his chief occupations in 
these pages seem to be taking a bath, or 
a drink, or talking over the telephone. 
Only after three hundred pages does it 
occur to him to muffle the receiver in his 
bedroom against the incessant attack of 
Lady Babs. It is a great relief to him as 
well as to us, but we wish he had cut 
the wire. We have a feeling that the first 
chapter of the last member of the 
“trilogy” will begin with Master Eric 
bucking himself up with a dash of 
whiskey, feebly removing the handker- 
chief, and taking a fresh earful of Lady 
Babs before he staggers to his bath. For 
a Lilith, Lady Babs’ methods singularly 
resemble those of a megaphone and a bat- 
tering ram. Of course she represents a 
type, but it is not a subtle type, and only 
the current passion for “vamps” (and 
aristocracy) could permit her to run to 
three volumes. She is a compound of 
petty tricks and hysteria, and I for one 
find something distressing in the author’s 
insistence upon her self-induced _ill- 
health as an added charm. A silly woman 
and a sickly one: let us hope Eric is done 
with her, though it must be owned he is 
no great shakes. A moral is duly pointed 
in Eric’s remark (a few moments before 
he turns his back on her and goes home 
to muffle the receiver) “You'll never find 
the happiness I’m wishing you till you 
learn to sink yourself and think of other 
people.” How true! 


H. W. BoYNTON 
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Whitman Journalist 


Tue GATHERING OF THE Forces, 1846-1847: 
editorials, essays, literary and dramatic re- 
views and other material written by Walt 
Whitman as editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in 1846 and 1847. Edited by Cleve- 
land Rodgers and John Black. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ESSRS. Rodgers and Black have not 
only compiled an interesting book; 
they have rendered a service to criticism. 

These brief articles are the siftings of a 

large bulk of material, and reveal an in- 

dustry which undermines the supposition 
that Whitman was an idle journalist. The 
laziness that produces two large columns 
daily for nearly two years is a laziness 
with which most heads of newspapers 
would be glad to see their staffs inocu- 
lated. The matter is carefully—perhaps 
a little too solicitously—grouped under 
heads and sub-heads. Why classify so 
much in behalf of a man who classified 
so little? The notes, which are rarely 
footnotes, are sensible in their contents, 
and, if the remark be permitted, in their 
continence; the chatter of notes is often 
pestering to the educated reader who is 
pleased to dispense with much, to divine 
something, and to be taught little. 
These writings are in a real and large 
sense ordinary. They do not in the least 
explain Whitman’s jump into originality ; 
but they prove the actuality of the jump, 
and that proof is their signal value. 
Whitman traversed the normal to reach 
the supernormal—a fact in which the 
supernormal finds at least a partial guar- 
antee. One trusts the remarkable a little 
more when one finds that the sheath of 
the remarkable is the commonplace. The 
relation of this Whitman to the author 
of “Leaves of Grass” is, as it were, an- 
cestral, and a healthy if simple ancestor 
is a kind of surety for a problematical 
descendant. Here is a young man of 
twenty-seven whom an unprophetic world 
actually called Mister—the fact is worth 
knowing. He is healthy, hearty, and 
good-humored. He is pious; he mentions 
God with the frequency and with the 
gusto of a clergyman. He is American, 
aggressively American; what is more 
surprising, he finds himself at home, 
though not always at his ease (who is 
always at his ease in his own home?) in 
a political party, the Democratic. He 
writes a nefarious English which is for- 
givable without being defensible (the un- 
forgivable thing is his defense of it), 
and if there is any kind of tasteless dic- 
tion, mawkishness or tawdriness or bom- 
bast, floating about in the air, its arrival 
at the end of his pen is foreordained 
with Calvinistic certainty. Do not be too 
swift to take offense. The thing for this 
man in this book is somehow right. There 
is a core of unconventionality in the 
very heartiness and lustihood of the 
young man’s reception and adoption of 
the conventional. The unconventional is 


often nothing more than a convention 
taken seriously. Here is sincerity using 
the dialect of insincerity, and proving its 
robustness by the subdual of the forward 
instrument. 

Whitman is outspoken against the gal- 
lows; he opposes flogging in schools; he 
upholds just wages and fair hours for 
labor; he wants bread and justice for 
oppressed and famished Ireland; he 
pours scorn on all attempts to shut the 
United States against any form of im- 
migration. Perhaps this seems conven- 
tional to Whitmanites, but I am person- 
ally more moved by the spirit of frank 
help in these demands than by the broad, 
basking, ruminating, rather fulsome 
benevolence of “Leaves of Grass.” The 
riper and more original Whitman took 
his kind to his arms as a man might 
muffle a group of lonesome and shivering 
children in the folds of a capacious great- 
coat. Envelopment is the exact word for 
the process. There are people who do not 
care to be enveloped; they feel that it is 
next-door to being smothered. Whitman 
was busy in these early days in aiding 
the world to right itself; later on he was 
less beneficent than benign. 

The years 1846-7 were the years of the 
Mexican War. Whitman’s stand on that 
war and its associated problems is curi- 
ously illustrative of the condition of his 
mind. He loved American nationality; he 
hated slavery; he hated war; but—and 
this is the key to his entire position—he 
hated war and he hated slavery rather 
less than he loved American nationality. 
For the preservation of American na- 
tionality he was prepared to sacrifice 
something of his hatred of slavery, and 
for the extension of American nationality 
he was prepared to sacrifice not a little 
of his hatred of war. He said in effect: 
Let slavery be undisturbed in the old 
States, but let it be barred from all new 
States and territories. The latter de- 
mand forms the substance of the famous 
Wilmot Proviso, and Whitmen’s support 
of that Proviso was the probable cause 
of his dismissal from the Brooklyn Eagle. 
He believed, with reserves, in the Mexi- 
can War. For him it was a principle 
and an ideal that invaded Mexico. An 
escort of bayonets for the friendless ideal 
was a regrettable necessity. 

These attitudes are unheroic; not to 
balk at words, they are compromises. The 
fallacy, if there be one, arises when a 
state, which is after all a thing, a par- 
ticular, a circumstance, is allowed to 
serve as counterpoise to eternal prin- 
ciples like freedom and humanity. But 
Whitman’s compromise was a com- 
promise between faiths, between loyal- 
ties, and his sincerity and benevolence 
are unquestionable. For my own part, I 
am not of that class of men who are 
stirred to lofty indignation when a man’s 
morality shows a dustfleck or even a mud- 
stain on its shoe. For me that is grati- 


fying evidence that his morality has 
taken exercise in the open air.* 
O. W. FIRKINS 


* The reader has a right to know that that part of 
the editorial duty which has to do with accurate tran- 
scription of the text has been very carelessly performed. 
The examples which follow are from volume I. On 
page 13 the editors print ‘‘dared royalty” for “beard 
royalty.” On the same page, only six lines further 
down, they print “caste” for “castle,” upsetting an 
elaborate metaphor. On pages 27-28 there is a para- 
graph of 253 words which ccntains the following errors: 
omission of article “a,” omission of adverb “up,” 
change of “have so long” to “so long have, ‘a change of 

“richness” to “riches,” fag of “must” ,to “will,” 
change of “have so long”’ ‘so long have,’ * change of 
“halt realize’ * to “have realized,’ change of “ocean” 


to “open, Rn of “immense” to ‘“‘enormous,” change 
of “lie” to “lay,’”’ to the needless and flagrant degrada- 
tion of aaa Whitman’s otherwise quite unenviable 
grammar. On page 145 an article headed “‘Something 
about Children” is referred to April 9, 1846. That 
issue does not contain that article. The edito ors allowed 


themselves to be deceived by a similar title, “Something 
about the children of early spring, meaning wild- 
flowers. On page 23 the little sentence, “Our republic 
must extend itself yet, indefinitely,” perhaps the most 
interesting sentence in the volume, is omitted, not wil- 
fully, but from sheer oversight. Parts are transcribed 
with perfect accuracy, but all the above mistakes and 
others still were detected in two hours and a half. If 


a second edition is thought of, the whole text, line 
by line and point by point, should be gone over by some 
competent person for whom the maxim, “errare est 
humanum,” is not a commonplace of the schools, but 


an immediate, vivid, and dismaying fact. 


The Iconociasm of Biography 


Pau. VERLAINE. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin and Company. 
R. HAROLD NICOLSON’S “Paul 
Verlaine” is a book that may make 
its way; it may even pay its way. Its 
interest as a biography is extraordinary 
(Verlaine has taken care of that even 
more effectually than Mr. Nicolson), and 
its value as criticism is substantial. Mr. 
Nicolson departs from the accepted 
formula for handling the lives of literary 
men—sparse biography amid expansive 
criticism. The critic in him is retiring, 
almost reticent, until the final chapter, 
when, after a few rather sweeping and 
swashing dicta which somewhat chasten 
expectation, he surprises us by the 
strength and precision of his estimate of 
Verlaine. He asserts that Verlaine 
stands, with the other Symbolists, for 
intimacy and suggestion in French litera- 
ture, and that the liberation of French 
prosody and French diction from their 
immemorial shackles is his distinctive 
and notable achievement. As narrator 
Mr. Nicolson is pellucid, dispassionate, 
objective, not meddlesomely wise or 
raspingly virtuous, yet not practising the 
silence that connives. He sums up dis- 
cerningly as follows: “The life of Ver- 
laine, weak and squalid as it was, will 
none the less have its facets of beauty: 
for them his character will be redeemed 
by its simplicity, and his life justified 
as being a protest, an unwilling but ad- 
venturous protest, against the complac- 
ent autocracies of convention and suc- 
cess” (page 270). On the point of style 
it may be said that Mr. Nicolson is a 
skilful writer who could learn much in 
correctness and taste from the unskilful. 
It is an axiom in our day that every 
great man’s life shall be written—writ- 
ten without reference to its quality, writ- 
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ten without reference to its effect on the 
reader’s appreciation of the works for 
whose sake it is written. It is hard to 
see any exit from this position; the com- 
munication of interesting data is a 
temptation which is irresistible to giver 
and receiver alike, and the race is caught 
in the tentacles of its own inappeasable 
curiosity. For all that, the practice in 
extreme cases like Verlaine’s leads to 
anomalies which deserve to be _illus- 
trated. A man writes poems; he writes 
in dirt; he writes between drams, be- 
tween hemorrhages; he writes among 
jailers, among harlots (not quite all 
these things are true of Verlaine). He 
refines, he clarifies; out of all the ash 
and smoke he extracts and dedicates to 
the reader the clear flame of his spirit. 
He dies; the humane sexton inters; and 
the biographer, not so humane, disinters. 


He restores the sordid associations which 
the poet’s art had delicately and merci- 
fully excluded. The poet, by a process 
even more exquisite than the result, had 
transformed miasma into /vagrance; the 
biographer re-impregnates the fragrance 
with the miasma. A_ knowledge of 
origins that reénforced the effects of 
works of art would be a boon. Is not 
a knowledge that reduces the effect an 
injury? A man who has read Verlaine’s 
life, even in the discreet form in which 
Mr. Nicolson has re-tola « known story, 
may still feel that the poems illumine the 
signature, but will feel likewise that the 
signature darkens the poems. We should 
not think of preserving the trashy draw- 
ings of great poets or the trashy verses 
of great painters. Suppose it were the 
painter’s or the poet’s life that was 
trashy—what then? 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian 


Editor 


HE editors of this Review have asked 

me to give some of the contrasts be- 
tween the New York of my early days 
and the New York of to-day. I think 
they got the notion from some talks on 
the same subject gotten up last winter by 
the Town Hall people, when the speakers 
were Doctor Stephen Smith, well on in 
his nineties, whose voice and ideas were 
as clear as anybody’s; Dr. Baruch (since 
gone to his rest), Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and I, who were in our eighties; and a 
kid called Major Putnam, who was only 
seventy-six, but who spoke very well for 
one so young. 

The contrasts that have impressed 
themselves most on me are in Transit, 
both internal and external; in Archi- 
tecture and Art for the people; and in 
Attention to Civic Interests. 


As to Transit, to and from the city, 
my first impression was in 1845, regard- 
ing the trip to New York from Washing- 
ton, when, as a child of five, I was taken 
on in Baltimore, at the second stage of 
the trip. The locomotive from Wash- 
ington had been left at the Western edge 
of Baltimore, and the cars drawn singly 
by horses towards the Eastern edge, 
where the passengers for New York 
waited in other cars for the train to be 
made up. Spring couplings had not been 
invented, and the cars started off with 
a jerk that sent everyone’s body a couple 
of inches in advance of the top of his 
head. This apparent backwards jerk of 
the head was a standard feature of the 
burlesquing of railway journeyings, 
which was popular among the negro 
minstrels of the day—and among the 
children—so much of a novelty was still 
the railroad. The performers used to 


place their chairs in consecutive rows, 
starting off with an imitation of bell 
and whistle, and ‘“‘choo-choo” from all the 
children, but from only a minority of 
the minstrels, while the others sang in 
rhythm. And all the while the actors 
bobbed up and down in their seats as 
the passengers did in the train. 

Amid these diversions, we continued 
our journey towards New York until we 
reached the Susquehanna river. There 
we got out, carrying our hand luggage, 
and walked down a wooden ramp to a 
ferry boat. There the passengers, who 
had had to make mercilessly early starts 
from Washington in order to reach New 
York by nightfall, sitting on stools or 
counters, could regale themselves with 
oysters, terrapin, and canvas-back duck 
(terrapin then cost a quarter apiece in 
Baltimore, and canvas-backs a dollar a 
pair), not to speak of Brobdingnagian 
quarters of pie and bowls of coffee. 
There was abundant time for all this, 
because of the transfer of baggage and 
the last of the procession of passengers 
on both sides of the river. On the East 
side, of course, we had to carry ourselves 
and our baggage to a fresh train, where 
families, and even bridal couples, oc- 
casionally could not get seats together 
as they could at the start in Baltimore 
or Washington. 

Reaching Philadelphia, we were sub- 
jected to two other transfers—to buses 
(and a few years later, horse cars) in 
which we were carried across the city 
to the Delaware River opposite Camden. 
There was a hotel at which we dined. As 
mid-day dinner was then almost universal 
in America (that’s pretty good Irish), 
this was accomplished without astonish- 
ing our stomachs. 


From this point two routes at different 
hours were available for New York. One 
was by ferry across to Camden, and 
thence by rail to Perth Amboy, and 
thence by boat to New York. The other 
was by boat to Tacony, and thence by 
rail to Jersey City, and by ferry across. 
The traveler from Washington reached 
his goal at dusk, in Summer, about fif- 
teen hours after his matutinal start. Now 
he does it in five. 

As to getting out of New York, there 
was then no railroad to Boston. One 
went by boat to New Haven, and at the 
dock there took cars for Boston. During 
my infantile trip on that boat, I made 
my first acquaintance with sea-sickness, 
and the acquaintance has been fairly in- 
timate ever since. Once I got some stuff 
in Paris that alleviated it on my way 
home—perhaps by “suggestion,” but I 
have forgotten what the stuff was. 


The railways suggest the hotels. 
When I was a child, my father used to 
bring his family on from Baltimore in 
Summer, and stop at the Carleton House 
on Broadway, a few blocks below Canal 
Street. In the afternoon, he would take 
us down to Bowling Green, which was 
then surrounded by the best residences 
in town, and the ladies and the children 
in their bright dresses, on the balconies 
and the steps, were a gay and pretty 


sight. I think a band used to play there. 
The Battery was then a fashionable 
promenade. 


Sometimes he took us to St. John’s 
Park, where the Central’s freight station 
now stands, and the throng of children 
and nurses and promenaders was another 
pretty sight. Occasionally he took us for 
a long drive in the country, ’way up to 
the reservoir, where the public library 
now stands. Back of it, about 1855, the 
then wonderful Crystal Palace was built 
and the second World’s Fair held. 

After I entered Yale in ’57, I used to 
stop in New York at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, on the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Pine St., and sometimes at 
the St. Nicholas on the opposite side a 
block or two below. These were the best 
hotels in town. They charged two dollars 
and a half a day, table included, or two 
dollars for dinner (or was it supper 
then?), lodging, and breakfast. I sup- 
pose there were some bath rooms in 
them, but I never saw one. 

We boys used to grumble at having to 
go ’way up town to play billiards at 
Phelan’s on the corner of Tenth St. He 
and his tables were then the only recog- 
nized billiard world for the whole coun- 
try. 

By the way, about that time appeared 
here a Frenchman named Berger, whom 
I saw make his cue-ball jump from his 
object-ball to the rail of the table, run 
along it, and then fall and strike the 
second ball. I should believe myself 
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dreaming this if I did not also seem to 
remember more clearly that he could 
jump the cue-ball from the first object- 
ball to the second one placed in a hat; 
and I should doubt my recollections of 
both these feats, if I had not a still 
clearer recollection of his making his 
cue-ball jump from the first object-ball 
to the second one on another table. Per- 
haps I had better guard against your 
doubting any of my further statements 
by saying that I find it hard to believe 
these myself. 

But now to get back to New York: 
that billiard business I saw in Baltimore. 
From transit to the Metropolis in the 
middle of the last century, perhaps I 
should have gone directly to transit in 
it. The most important aid to that has 
perhaps been the shortening of the 
women’s | skirts. Every old _ fellow 
who tells about the more gen- 
erally recognized (though not more gen- 
erally observed) aids, is apt to begin 
with its crowning achievement—the 
Sixth Avenue railway that went out, 
through mysterious wilds, ’way to Cen- 
tral Park, or where Central Park was 
in the making. It was traversed now 
and then by a car drawn by a single 
horse, whose floor was covered with 
straw. There was no conductor, but the 
driver made change and took fares 
through a hole at his back. At night, in 
a glass-backed box beside this hole, 
blazed and smoked and stank a solitary 
kerosene lamp. These cars, and perhaps 
some on a Third Avenue railway (lI 
don’t remember), ran with comparative 
smoothness; but on other routes rocked 
and plunged through the winter snows 
two-horse buses with their own straw- 
covered floors, holes back of the driver 
for the passing of money and change and 
tickets, and fragrant kerosene lamps. 
Forty-third Street was about their ulti- 
mate limit, and at the stables, on the 
Sixth Avenue corner, the manure co- 
operated with the kerosene lamps in giv- 
ing a special fragrance to half the block 
eastward. 

Probably the most barefaced swindlers 
in the world at that time were the New 
York hack-drivers, especially when they 
bled foreigners from the incoming 
steamers. 

Writing of transit in the late fifties 
leads me to recall Brignoli (who had the 
sweetest tenor voice I ever heard, unless 
Mario’s) driving a beautiful pair of 
horses on, of all recreation-spots, Broad- 
way in front of the Metropolitan Hotel. 
All the world drove there then: there 
was little Fifth Avenue and no Central 
Park. 


In Music, New York’s progress has 
been the world’s, and not especially her 
own. With Architecture, Sculpture and 
Painting, it has been different. Within 
a couple of generations we have revolu- 


tionized the first, done good work in the 
others, where before we had done 
scarcely any, and gathered earlier ex- 
amples of them at a rate that seems hardly 
credible. McKim, White, Gilbert, Cram, 
Rogers, and two or three others have 
made our architecture perhaps the most 
individual and the loveliest since the 
great cathedrals, though the best of it— 
notably Rogers’ wonderful quadrangle at 
Yale—is not all in New York; while our 
skyscrapers, including the towers, have 
made us the most picturesque city in the 
world. Ward, St. Gaudens, French, and 
one or two others have given us several 
good statues where before we had noth- 
ing. 

I am a bit afraid to tell what I think 
of St. Gaudens. I doubt if we have the 
best of him in New York. If we have, 
Truth is greater than Beauty, and I be- 
lieve that question, like the question be- 
tween free will and determinism, is un- 
solvable by mortal intellect. But this I 
know: When I look at the Sherman or 
the Farragut, I feel a keen intellectual 
delight, but when I first looked at the 
Shaw monument and caught the light on 
the woman’s face, and turned and saw 
St. Gaudens standing behind me, I do not 
mind confessing that tears were in my 
eyes and I found it hard to speak. That’s 
not, however, what I said I was afraid 
to tell, but I am going to tell it, though 
I cast discredit on my judgment. I have 
stood long before that most piteous Pieta 
in St. Peter’s, and before the Laocéon 
and the Niobe and the rest of the classic 
things, and I never shed tears or faltered 
in my voice before them. So I think that 
in my time, our own little old New York 
has produced the greatest sculptor the 
world has ever seen. 

The Hudson River school, despite its 
nickname, Winslow Homer, Thayer, 
Brush, and a few of their contemporar- 
ies, have given us pictures fit to hang 
with those we have had from older civili- 
zations. 

And now I’ve got my courage up, I’m 
going to express another opinion. I’m 
not sure that those opalescent lights over 
the Catskills, and the pearly Venetian 
landscapes, painted by my dear old friend 
Gifford, do not warrant us little-old-New- 
Yorkers in claiming that we have pro- 
duced an artist fit to be named with any 
other painter of landscape. Our man has 
not the gorgeousness of Turner, but no 
man ever painted with more truth, nor, 
I am sure, with more beauty. 

But while not superior in quality to 
these achievements, our making of the 
Metropolitan Museum in the time we have 
done it is one of the most colossal of 
human achievements. I find it almost 
as hard to realize as what I told you 
about billiard balls, while its importance 
is immeasurably greater. Most people 
not yet very old think it was founded at 
Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, un- 


der the directorship of Cesnola. But we 
octogenarians know that it was started 
in the ball-room of what had been Dod- 
worth’s dancing academy on Fifth Ave- 
nue near Fifty-fourth Street, and that 
the first director was George P. Putnam, 
the Major’s father. As he was one of 
the initiators of such an important work, 
and as I knew him well (he guided me 
into the publishing business), perhaps I 
ought to tell you a little about him. 
While one of his grand-daughters is 
widely known as one of the most beauti- 
ful women in the world, he was not a 
noticeable man—small, and with a face 
far from handsome, but abounding 
in fine expression, and a character 
among the noblest. He was a publisher 
by trade, and, in essentials, of the very 
first rank. He had had no special train- 
ing in art, but had been brought into 
considerable contact with it in his busi- 
ness, had been more in Europe than had 
many men of that time, and was blest 
with a good natural appreciation of the 
beautiful. Most of the men who founded 
the Museum were his friends, and 
thought his character and energy would 
be of more value at the start than special 
training in the fine arts would be apt to 
be at that stage. The stage, so far as 
he was concerned, did not last long, for 
in a few years he died, suddenly, much 
lamented, at about his fifty-eighth year. 

Anybody seeing the crowds now at the 
Museum on a Sunday or a holiday, and 
asking himself what similar crowds did 
with themselves sixty years ago, may 
perhaps realize that then there were no 
crowds of that kind: the Museum has 
made them, and a great advance on the 
earlier crowds they are. 

In connection with the Museum of Art, 
one is reminded of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, an institution equally won- 
derful in its growth and_ probably 
equally beneficent in its influence. They 
perhaps make in some important respects 
the greatest contrast between the New 
York of to-day and of half a century ago. 

Perhaps! But isn’t the Park the equal 
of either of them? I hardly think it is 
as an intellectual influence, but as a 
moral influence I’m not sure that it’s 
not greater, and as a physical influence 
I’m sure that it is, and as a contrast 
with the New York that did not possess 
it, I am doubly sure. The Park is also 
a splendid achievement, but is not the 
Aladdin-like creation that the others are. 

Well, I’m not sure that the editors will 
give me space for what they have got out 
of me already; so if they want to set 
before you what I had to say about the 
growth of civic life in the New York of 
my time, and a hint about our social life 
that somehow came out while I was 
episoding around those other themes, 
they’ll have to give me space for another 
paper. 

HENRY HOLT 
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Canada and Her New 


Governor-General 


T has been, perhaps, fortunate for the 

British Empire—or the British Com- 
monwealth, as many of us prefer to call 
this league of self-governing nations— 
that the men who from time to time 
have been sent out to Canada as the 
King’s representatives have understood 
the extreme delicacy of their position. 
If, as may very well have been the case, 
for most of them had been leaders in 
British politics, they were sometimes 
tempted to assert themselves, to make 
their influence felt in Canadian public 
life, to warn Canadians from some course 
of action that they believed to be un- 
sound, they had the wisdom to keep 
their thoughts to themselves and allow 
Canada to correct her own mistakes, as 
she generally has been shrewd enough 
to do. 

This statesmanlike tact and reticence 
was never more essential than it is to- 
day. The time has long gone by when 
Canadians would tolerate, or the British 
Government dream of offering, any in- 
terference in the affairs of the Dominion. 
Canada is now in every essential respect 
an independent nation, linked to the 
Mother Country and the other members 
of the Commonwealth by bonds of senti- 
ment and a common allegiance to the 
British Crown. That allegiance is typi- 
fied in Canada’s cordial acceptance of the 
Governor-General as the King’s repre- 
sentative. The whole situation might be 
seriously imperiled if a man were sent 
out who failed to appreciate the charac- 
ter of his mission and the very strict 
limitation of his office. The Governor- 
General has many opportunities of 
furthering the interests of Canada, and 
improving her relations with the Mother 
Country and with other nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, but he must 
at all times step very warily, for political, 
racial, and religious pitfalls are about 
him on every side. It is a remarkable 
tribute both to the statesmanlike quali- 
ties of the eleven governors who have 
filled the office since 1867, and to the wise 
judgment of those who selected them, 
that there has never yet been any serious 
criticism in Canada either of the man 
or the office. 


So important has it become, however, 
that the right man should be sent out to 
Canada, that it is understood the Brit- 
ish authorities took the unusual course 
of consulting the Canadian Government 
before selecting the new Governor-Gen- 
eral. If the Canadian Government did 
not actually suggest Lord Byng, it is at 
least certain that it would be extremely 
difficult to find another man whose ap- 
pointment would be more universally 
popular throughout the Dominion. 


History does not teach us that military 
leaders have been conspicuously success- 
ful as statesmen, and it is particularly 
doubtful if most generals would fill at 
all acceptably the difficult office of Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. A general in 
the field must necessarily demand and 
receive implicit obedience from everyone 
under his command. He is for the time 
being an absolute monarch. The Gov- 
ernor-General is the very antithesis of 
this. So far from issuing commands he 
must constantly guard his tongue. If 
his influence is to be made effective at 
all, it must be rather because of his per- 
sonality than his authority. 

But there is reason to believe than 
Byng of Vimy will prove a very notable 
exception to the rule that generals should 
not be sent out to Canada as Governors- 
General. His very title stirs the heart 
of all Canadians. They will not soon 
forget the part he played in making pos- 
sible the capture of Vimy Ridge. That 
notable victory, where victory seemed so 
utterly impossible, was the result of most 
patient and painstaking preparation, the 
working out in minute detail weeks be- 
forehand of every feature of the attack, 
and the brilliantly daring application on 
an unprecedented scale of such new 
principles of attack as the rolling bar- 
rage and the systematic use of tanks. 
But it was due even more to the fact 
that Byng understood his men, the army 
of one hundred thousand Canadian vol- 
unteers that lay below the supposedly 
impregnable Ridge. 

Not only did he pick out with unerring 
instinct the men to lead his divisions 
and brigades and to direct his artillery, 
but he showed an even rarer judgment 
in dealing with the rank and file. The 
invariable rule had been in the past 
to withhold from all but the higher com- 
mands particulars of an approaching at- 
tack. Byng threw this rule to the winds, 
and took the men in the ranks into his 
confidence. He accepted the risk of let- 
ting information leak out to the enemy, 
for the sake of stimulating the individual 
intelligence and initiative of the Ca- 
nadian soldier. The result justified his 
confidence. When the zero hour arrived, 
every man understood his part, put every 
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ounce of strength and intelligence into 
his own particular job, and the bat- 
tle was won, the impossible became pos- 
sible. 

Many stories are told of Byng’s tact 
and understanding and invariable good 
humor, qualities which made him tre- 
mendously popular with his men. He 
worked hard himself, and expected every- 
one under his command to do the same. 
He exacted necessary discipline, but did 
not insist on form for mere form’s sake. 
To a breezy Western Canadian who had 
neglected to salute him he remarked good 
naturedly, “Saluting is rather a bore, 
isn’t it? But for my part I always feel 
it an honor to salute a Canadian soldier,” 
and he did. That particular Canadian 
never again forgot the respect due to his 
General. 

All this may not seem to have much 
bearing on the qualifications of General 
Lord Byng of Vimy for the position of 
Governor-General of Canada, but if so 
it has not yet been made clear, as it 
should be, that Lord Byng possesses tact 
and good judgment, patience and a sense 
of homor, with a rare knowledge and 
appreciation of Canadian character—a 
composite thing that same character, dif- 
ficult of analysis, but combining British 
and American qualities with certain 
characteristics that are essentially Ca- 
nadian. With these qualifications, and, 
even before he has set foot on its shores, 
an initial popularity in the Dominion ex- 
celled by none of his predecessors, he can 
hardly go far wrong. 

L. J. B. 

Ottawa, Canada 
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